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1 Believe in Peace 


By RALPH BUNCHE 


(From a message sent by Dr. Ralph Bunche, 

Acting Mediator on Palestine for the United 

Nations, to the 161st General Assembly at Buffalo, 
New York.) 


ik keeny BASIC PURPOSE of the United Nations 
is to achieve a world in which all peoples 
practice tolerance and live together in peace 
with one another as good neighbors. The 
United Nations is working intensively and in- 
cessantly toward this goal. It quickly inter- 
venes in every international dispute which 
threatens the peace of the world. The experi- 
ence of the United Nations in Palestine is a 
very encouraging demonstration of its ability 
to deal effectively with dangerous disputes. 
In this intervention the United Nations has 
shown that it can successfully stop a war and 
can, by the process of mediation, take the dis- 


puting parties by the hand and lead them 
along the road to peaceful and amicable settle- 
ment of their difference. It has persuaded 
bitter enemies, Arabs and Jews, to still their 
guns, to sit down together and reach agree- 
ment. 

This is the United Nations way, this is the 
Christian way, and the way of all those who 
believe in a Supreme Being. It is perhaps more 
difficult to wage peace than war, but it is also 
eminently more profitable. 


I BELIEVE IN PEACE. I hope for peace every- 
where in this troubled world. I am confident of 
the ability of the United Nations to fulfill that 
hope. With your support and the support of 
all peace-loving peoples, the United Nations 
can and will find the strength, the wisdom, and 
the tenacity of purpose to secure and insure 
a peaceful world in our time. 
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Margaret Lee Runbeck (“Begin 
Your Marriage Today,” page 22) belongs 
in the category of writers whose names 
have almost become 
household words 
through frequent ap- 
pearance in such mag- 
azines as Woman's 
Home Companion, 
Good Housekeeping, 
Cosmopolitan, and 
others. The author of 
the best seller Hope 
of Earth began her writing career at thir- 
teen, when she won first prize in a con- 
test sponsored by a Washington, D.C. 
newspaper. When she appeared at the edi- 
tor’s office for the award, he was astounded 
to find her so young. Notwithstanding, 
she talked him into letting her do a reg- 
ular column, which appeared for two 
years under the by-line “The Scribe.” Not 
even her parents knew the author's iden- 
tity. Miss Runbeck reached her present 
pinnacle via the circuitous route of news- 
paper reporting (she once worked for the 
Christian Science Monitor), a lucrative 
advertising job, and later free-lance fiction 
writing. She lives in Hollywood, Califor- 
nia, in her own complete-with-patio home. 











Chad Walsh, who wrote “Horatio 
Alger, the Morning After” (page 16) is a 
man of many distinctions, not the least of 
which being that he is 
the author of the re- 
cently published C. S. 
Lewis: Apostle to the 
Skeptics (The Mac- 
millan Company). 
Last summer he went 
to England to inter- 
view C. S. Lewis in 
connection with the 
Like Lewis, Mr. Walsh is a con- 











book. 
vert to Christianity. “I grew up as an 


ardent agnostic,” he writes, “reluctantly 
embraced Christianity in my early thirties 
because I had become convinced it was 
true. Like many other converts, I obeyed 
the perilous impulse to write a book, Stop 
Looking and Listen: An Invitation to the 
Christian Life (Harper and Brothers, 
1947). He has two additional books sched- 
uled for publication. 

Mr. Walsh is associate professor of 
English at Beloit College, Beloit, Wiscon- 
sin, teaching classes in creative writing 
and an odd assortment of literature 
courses, including Chaucer and modern 
poetry. 


Lotys Benning Stewart (“Cecil M. 
Harden, the Lady from Indiana,” page 6) 
is a product of the same Indiana that 
boasts Congresswoman Cecil Harden. A 
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reporter for the past twelve years for the 
Indianapolis Star, Mrs. Stewart began a 
series, in 1941, of short biographical ar- 
ticles about Indiana women, called “They 
Achieve.” She intended to do about 
twenty-five and stop, but the column ran 
seven years and covered 365 women, of 
whom Mrs. Harden was one. She discon- 
tinued the stint after her son was born in 
1947, but is still fashion editor for the 
daily and Sunday Star. 


As part of PRESBYTERIAN LiFe’s report 
before General Assembly, Dr. William 
T. Hanzsche, chairman of the Board of 
Directors, invited several men who have 
had successful experience with the maga- 
zine to tell their stories. The Reverend 


Richard P. Graebel, who is pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Spring- 
field, Illinois, took as his text, “An in- 
formed congregation will do the right 
thing,” and supported it with specific ex- 
amples of the effect PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
has had upon his congregation. 

“A woman in my parish who lives in a 
large farm house outside Divernon, IIli- 
nois, . . . came to me and said, ‘I want 
to take in a displaced family onto my 
farm. I read about DP’s in PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire, and I want to do something about 
this.’ 

“The First Presbyterian Church of 
Springfield decided to include a subscrip- 
tion to PRESBYTERIAN Lire for every fam- 
ily in the parish when the magazine was 
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WHO OWNS YOUR 
BANK ACCOUNT? 


“The earth is the Lord’s 


and the fullness thereof” 


® The Creator intended that you should 
take care of your family, but if your 
children are grown or if you have more 
than the family needs— 

There are many opportunities to en- 
rich the lives of others. You can become 
a real partner in the Christian enterprise. 

As a faithful steward of what God has 
given you, you may be interested in 
buying an Annuity from the National or 
Foreign Mission Board. Your accumu- 
lated money thus becomes available for 
fruitful Christian work, and you at the 
same time receive a steady income as 
long as you live. (This income can be 
extended for the life of another indi- 
vidual, if you wish.) 

If you are living on low interest from 
a bank account, you can make your 
savings do double duty through the pur- 
chase of an Annuity. The rates are as 
high as 7%, depending upon your age. 

With your money in an Annuity, you 
are free from reinvestment worries. In- 
come is regular and sure. The contract 
is backed by the faith of the entire 
Presbyterian denomination. 

The earlier you make your decision, 
the earlier your income starts. The date 
of beginning is the date your money 
reaches the Board. Write for full details. 


Send the coupon today. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


ANNUITIES 





| 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10,N.Y. 6-49-P 
| I'd like to make my money work forever. Please 
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proposed three years ago. It was the first 
local church to take this step. Since that 
time, fifteen more congregations have done 
the same and might tell you a story like 
this one. 

“Three years ago the giving of our 
people to the benevolence causes of the 
Boards of our Church through the regular 
channels totaled approximately $5,000. 
But in the past two years we have all been 
reading your Church paper, PRESBYTERIAN 
LIFE magazine, every two weeks. This 
year, 1949, that same church will give not 
$5,000 but $15,000 to benevolences, $12,- 
ooo through the boards and agencies of 
the Church. ... 

“Yesterday morning I went to worship 
in First Church across the street, and Dr. 
McAfee told us that the ‘One Great Hour’ 
and special Easter offerings of the Church 
in general was less than $1.00 per mem- 
ber. A congregation that has increased its 
total budget from $36,000 to $53,000 in 
the past two years gave another two and 
a half thousand dollars in the special of- 
fering this spring, more than twice the 
national average. 

“It strikes me, as a run of the mill 
minister of the Church, that we have had 
a mighty weapon placed in our hands in 
this PRESBYTERIAN LIFE magazine. But too 
few of us are using that weapon for Christ 
and the Kingdom. Use it, men, as good 
stewards—Let the people know. An in- 
formed congregation will do the right thing. 
You will be amazed at the results.” 

The others who spoke were the Rev- 
erend Stephen E. Palmer of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Lockport, New 
York, the Reverend John M. Whallon 
of Lyons, New York, and Conrad Stein- 
brenner, past moderator of the Erie 
Presbytery Westminster Fellowship. 

We are happy to relay the information 
that all recommendations regarding the 
magazine were approved by General As- 
sembly. 


Dr. Paul C. Johnston, who wrote the 
“Meditations” in this issue (page 5), is 
the former pastor of Immanuel Presby- 
terian Church, Los Angeles, and is now 
chaplain of Stanford University. He is a 
member of the Special Committee on 
Church Structure, Organization, and Func- 
tioning of the General Council and a mem- 
ber of The Board of Foreign Missions. 


THE COVER 


This scene of morning watch under the 
open skies is representative of the out- 
door worship services which will take 
place in young people’s conferences over 
the country this summer. The group 
shown were participants in the confer- 
ence held last June by the Westminster 
Fellowship Council of the Svnod of Colo- 
rado in the Highlands, a_ conference 
grounds operated by the Boulder Pres- 
bytery in the Colorado Rockies. Photo- 
graph by Helen Horr. 


| SOUNDING BOARD 


No Excuse 


« A great many of us at General Assem- 
bly were deeply hurt to see among the 88 
elders who served Communion not a single 
Negro, no Indian, no Oriental. The excuse 
commonly given, that the setting up of 
the Communion service is left to the 
local Presbytery, is inadequate. A General 
Assembly Communion service is by no 
means a local matter. If we cannot have 
brotherhood around the table of our Lord, 
how can we hope to attain it elsewhere? 
—WILBUR LaRoe 

Washington, D.C. 


Suspended Sentence 

« Taking a suggestion from PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire of March 5, 1949, the high school 
and college departments of the Presby- 
terian Church at Fullerton, California, 
turned a recent meeting into a similar 
mock trial of “Christian Youth.” They 
brought against themselves five charges 
similar to those mentioned in the maga- 
zine story. ... 

The dean of the local junior college, 
Dr. H. L. Sheller, as presiding judge, pro- 
nounced the sentence: “Because you are 
guilty of squandering your leisure time, 
of not making service a major concern 
in your choice of a vocation, of not know- 
ing the Bible, I sentence you to a life of 
growing self-interest and self-concern, to 
gradual spiritual disintegration instead of 
growth, to affiliation with an anaemic in- 
effective church, to inability to meet 
adequately life’s disappointments, frustra- 
tions, and sorrows, and to a lack of no- 
bility and true greatness in your life. 
However, in view of your youth and be- 
cause you may mend your ways, I sus- 
pend this sentence and urge you to correct 
these faults. Serve gladly in the work of 
the church. Attend its services. Take part 
in its activities. Avoid the company that 
encourages intemperance and immorality. 
Use your leisure time creatively. Make 
service to others a major purpose of your 
life. Read your Bible until it has become 
a part of your life. Then only will this 
suspended sentence be lifted.” 

—GRAHAM HUNTER 


Pastor, The Presbyterian Church 
Fullerton, California 


Books Needed 
« Will you be so kind as to send the 
enclosed letter to the Readers Service of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. I was most interested in your arti- 
cle on “Books for the Bookless” (P.L., 
April 2) because we are the unhappy pos- 
sessors of too many books. . . . Our excess 
books are too good to throw away, and 
it would be a pleasure to have them do 
some good. —Mrs. RicuHarp T. EARLE 
Sharon, Pennsylvania 
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God Comes to Us 


T IS NO SECRET that most people do 
I not feel at home in the universe. Made 
in God’s image, with his purpose that we 
shall be his sons, still we are beset by 
the incongruities of our situation. Given 
a faith in the creative God who is never 
less than his creation, nor lost in it, we 
may handle the vast expansion of knowl- 
edge concerning it and “dream it for a 
greater God.” Multiplied information need 
not mean an attrition of trust. Even the 
mystery of pain and evil may yield to 
opening gleams of understanding or to 
healthy compensations offered our woe. 

But a bad conscience we cannot gov- 
ern, since it roots in stubborn pride and 
is full of the sin which is rebellion against 
God and his will for us. The more pride, 
the more sin, and the worse the con- 
science, until we are frozen in our im- 
potence. God has read his character into 
the universe: we call it his “moral law.” 
How then can the disobedient or the pre- 
sumptuous be “at home” in his world? In 
varying degrees we are all prodigals, help- 
less on our own motion or by way of our 
contrary works to return to the Father's 
house. “O wretched man that I am, who 
can deliver me?” cried Paul. This is the 
deep sorrow and wistfulness of men. 


Wro CAN DELIVER Us? If ever we are 
to be redeemed, it must be by someone 
above and beyond our mortal impotence. 
That “Someone” has acted: God has not 
left us to our plight, but has taken the 
initiative to reach and save us when we 
could not save ourselves. This is the New 
Testament faith, never better expounded 
than when Paul wrote: “By grace are ye 
saved through faith; and that not of your- 
selves: it is the gift of God: not of works, 
lest any man should boast.” 

Dr. Robert E. Speer once remarked 
that we persist in misunderstanding the 
nature of the Christian Gospel. The Gos- 
pel, said he, is not a “religion” at all, in 
the sense that the great old ethnic faiths 
of the world are religions. For its direc- 
tion of movement is precisely opposite 
from them. In every case they begin with 
man and his search for an Infinite to 
answer his needs. This eagerness is amply 
reviewed in Tennyson’s “lame hands of 
faith” stretched out, or in Walt Whit- 
man’s spider, projecting its filament across 
the void if perchance it may catch on 
something on the other side. Every per- 
son is like that, they say, and as the old 


religions insist. We thrust the tendrils of 
our faith across the vast unknown, if 
haply there be one who will respond and 
secure our fate. Some report that there 
is no reality out there; or, that if there 
is, the being makes no gesture. 

But Christianity neither begins with 
man’s search nor ends with man’s findings. 
Christianity is not a religion; it is a rev- 
elation. The initiative is not with man, 
but with God. The infinite Father is the 
divine seeker. Man is the humbled but 
joyous recipient of the saving mercy. 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism, 
all represent God as elusive, removed, dif- 
ficult to reach—he is the God who waits. 
Christianity celebrates the Gospel of our 
God who does not wait at all—he is the 
God who comes. 

Throughout the Scriptures this is the 
basic position. The covenant idea of the 
Old Testament passed into the New and 
was the source of strength and certainty 
in the early Church. Some had been pres- 
ent when Jesus had lifted his cup of sac- 
rifice and thereby instituted the “New 
Covenant” with his blood shed for many 
for the remission of their sins. 

Here is the great story of the grace of 
God incarnate in Jesus, and wherever the 
New Testament is touched it appears. God 
had never left himself without witness: 
now he comes in the person of his Son. 
He comes in Jesus’ parables: the father 
of the prodigal does not wait, he goes to 
meet his repentant boy. Paul, “kicking 
against the pricks,” is arrested on his dire 
Damascus excursion and “found” by the 
God for whom he had given up searching. 

To accept God’s gift of himself to us 
is to come to be at home in God’s uni- 
verse. Acceptance means obedience and to 
be in stride with his will. 





“Cod So Loved the World. . .” 


Tue Searcn For Gop 
First day: Jeremiah 29:10-14 
Second day: Ecclesiastes 1:12-18 
Tue Grace or Gop 
Third day: Romans 5:1-6: 5:19-21 
Fourth day: Ephesians 2:1-10 
Gop Comes 
Fifth day: Psalm 139:1-12, 23 
Sixth day: Romans 8:18—28 
Seventh day: I Corinthians 2:1-10 
Eighth day: John 3:1-16 
Ninth day: John 1:1-14 
Tenth day: Luke 15:11-24 
Eleventh day: I Corinthians 11:23-26 
Twelfth day: Acts: 26:1-29 
Grace REsPoNDED To 
Thirteenth day: Romans 12:1-8 
Fourteenth day: Ephesians 4:1-7 
—Pavut Covey JOHNSTON 
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At her Washington desk, Mrs. Harden answers hundreds of letters a week and records her activities for broadcasts back home. 


Cecil M. Harden 


The Lady from Indiana 


By LOTYS BENNING STEWART 


T’S NOT AN EVERYDAY OCCURRENCE for a 
Presbyterian Sunday school teacher to 

be elected to Congress, and when the 
teacher happens to be a wife and mother 
as well, the case is probably unique. Mrs. 
Cecil Harden, congresswoman from the 
sixth district in Indiana, for many years 
teacher in the Sunday school at the Pres- 
byterian Church at Covington, Indiana, 
is a living example of a maxim enunciated 
by Walter Judd at a recent meeting of 
laymen of the Church: “Christians who 
want to improve politics, shouldn’t just 
write to Congress, they should run for 
Congress.” 

Mrs. Harden’s entrance into active poli- 
tics was not spectacular. Some seventeen 
years ago her husband came home one 
evening and told her that a neighbor across 
the street wanted her to help in getting 
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out the precinct Republican women’s vote. 
She recalls today that her first reaction 
was astonishment, and she said, “Why, I 
don’t even know the boundaries of my 
precinct.” She finally agreed to do it more 
as a neighborly, helpful gesture than out 
of a burning interest in politics. 

But before she had finished pushing 
doorbells she not only knew the bound- 
aries but every family in the precinct. She 
also acquired some valuable insight into 
the workings of democracy at a level most 
people never will bother about—the -bot- 
tom. Today as she sits in her office in the 
House Office Building she laughs and says, 
“T really did work, and on election day 
every Republican woman in that precinct 
voted except two, and one was sick in bed 
and the other was away and couldn’t get 
back in time.” 

Frost Harden, her husband, has had 
the Covington Ford agency for more than 
thirty years. Her son, Dr. Murray Harden, 


is now completing a residency in surgery 
and gynecology at the Indianapolis Gen- 
eral Hospital. He and his wife have three 
children, the youngest born on January 28, 
this year, thus effectively disrupting plans 
for the family to go to Washington to 
see their good-looking grandmother take 
her seat in the House. They would also 
have seen her attending the National Pres- 
byterian Church in Washington, two pews 
behind President Truman at the Com- 
munion service before the opening of the 
81st Congress. 

Cecil Harden has been a lifelong Pres- 
byterian. In Covington, a block and a 
half away from her home, a substantial 
brown brick bungalow, is the Presbyterian 
church, with a congregation of eighty-five. 
She has been a faithful attendant and 
active church worker in this very same 
building, built of the rough, ruby red 
bricks of the area, since she was a child. 
She has taught Sunday school here since 
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A former Sunday school teacher, Mrs. Harden started her political career by get- 


ting out the vote in her home town. Now, holding a seat in the U.S. House of 


Representatives, she firmly believes that women and religion are needed in politics. 





her high school days, and her husband is 
now an elder. 

Covington is a little town of 2,500 on 
the banks of the Wabash, and it’s a safe 
bet Cecil Harden knows everyone in it. 
“After all,” she says, “I like people, and 
a large part of politics is getting to know 
people. I don’t have any trouble putting 
names and faces together now. But that’s 
an ability that comes gradually. I started 
off with one precinct and got to know 
everyone. Then when my job was extended 
to thirty-one precincts in the county, then 
the whole county, then state activities, and 
finally national, I suddenly realized how 
many people I knew. Here in the House 
there are 435 to remember. I try to learn 
one or two new faces every day.” 

Covington knows Mrs. Harden, too, for 
a lifetime record of service and generosity. 
They say, “She always bought more Christ- 
mas presents than anyone else in town— 
for everyone in her Sunday school, for all 
her neighbors, her washwoman, for any- 
one she heard about who might not be get- 
ting many gifts.” And they say, “She re- 
members everyone’s birthday, even now 
when she is in Washington. Nobody will 
ever know how many needy families she 
has helped.” 


Care in important details 

Mrs. Harden has an uncommon ability 
for seeing not only the obvious need but 
the kind of small thing so easily passed 
over as being, after all, another’s re- 
sponsibility. A blond, blue-eyed little girl 
ina family she knew was exquisitely pret- 
ty except for bad teeth, which the child’s 
family could not afford to have fixed. “I 
looked at that child, and it seemed a 
shame she should grow up like that, so I 
just thought I'll see if I can get one of 
my women’s clubs to pay for straighten- 
ing those teeth, and if they don’t have 
any funds, I'll pay for it myself.” She 
found a fund, and the teeth were cor- 
rected. 

The people she has helped through vari- 
ous clubs she has belonged to have a way 
of remembering and turning up long after- 
wards to say thank you. Not long ago a 
Marine lieutenant commander walked into 
her House office and recalled to her that 
when he badly needed money to go to col- 
lege she had gotten $200 for him through 
Tri Kappa, an Indiana state-wide philan- 
thropic society, of which Mrs. Harden has 
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been a past member of the State Com- 
mittee. 

Women sometimes come to Cecil Harden 
and ask how to get into politics; how they 
can have a say that will be heard on an 
issue which matters very much to them, 
from economy in government to world 
peace. “The trouble is,” she answers re- 
flectively, “that people are not really 
willing to begin at the bottom. They get 
a burning idea, and they want to do some- 
thing big right away. I tell them, ‘Go to 
your county chairman, your precinct com- 
mitteeman, be willing to push doorbells, 
get the vote out.’ If women would bring 
as much enthusiasm to a local political 
club as they bring to a local literary club, 
they would quickly find out what needs 
to be done in their own towns and acquire 
the political know-how to do it.” 


Her road to Congress 

Mrs. Harden’s own career is an object 
lesson. In 1932 she won her first elec- 
tion, precinct vice-chairman. Then she 
was elected vice-chairman for her county. 
Since 1938 she has been vice-chairman of 
the sixth Congressional district which auto- 
matically makes her a member of the 
Indiana State Republican committee. 
Slowly up the pyramid she went. In 1944 
she was elected Republican national com- 
mitteewoman from Indiana and re-elected 
four years later. 

When her predecessor in the House, 
Noble Johnson, withdrew to accept a Fed- 
eral judgeship, Cecil Harden was nomi- 
nated for the job by acclamation. There 
were fourteen men with an aspiring eye 
on the nomination. The election itself 
was an exciting contest. For some days 
afterwards the results were in doubt. She 
won by a vote of 66,414 to 65,931. It is 
obvious that she shares the honest pleas- 
ure of any victorious politician, male or 
female, when she adds, “And I beat my 
opponent in his own precinct by fifty-two 
votes.” 


Concern about world peace 

She is now a member of the House 
Committee on Veteran’s Affairs and of 
the sub-committee on Housing. Deeply 
concerned with the cause of world peace, 
she says, “After prayerful consideration I 
voted for the extension of ECA. It’s a 
first line of national defense.” She knows 
Communism as a real menace and is in- 


dignant and disturbed when she meets 
people who seem to believe that Com- 
munism is a bogey planted in the public 
mind by Republican propaganda. 

She has a characteristically efficient 
way of keeping in touch with her con- 
stituents. Every Tuesday she makes a 
five-minute recording in which she tells 
what has gone on in the House that week, 
which way she voted, and why. These rec- 
ords are played over six radio stations in 
her district. 

It is plain that she has been well 
trained and is excellently suited for offi- 
cial life in Washington. Stacks of en- 
graved invitations come in every mail. 
Letters from constituents average 100- 
150 a day, and, with efficient secretarial 
help, are answered. She is conscientious 
about attending sessions of the House, 
and keeping up with complicated legisla- 
tion is a daily necessity. Old friends from 
Indiana drop in often. She frequently 
works until one or two o'clock in the 
morning and smiles, “It’s a good thing I 
don’t seem to need as much sleep as most 
people.” In what spare time she has, she 
works at a set of needle point covers for 
some chairs in her living room back home 
in Covington. 


The home front 

Women who have active and successful 
careers are apt to arouse in others a deep 
curiosity. How do they manage the home 
front? And in Cecil Harden’s case, of 
course, the job entails separating from 
her husband. Frost Harden says simply, 
“We've had thirty-five happy years of 
marriage, so I feel only pride in having 
her away for something as important as 
this. And I manage to get to Washington 
about every thirty days to see her.” 

Cecil Harden, who knows at first hand 
just what makes democracy’s clock tick 
and tell the right time, looks at the bronze 
elephant on her big desk and says seri- 
ously today, “I strongly believe that every 
intelligent woman should be interested in 
politics and that all who can should take 
an active part. If they don’t, they can 
know that their children and grandchil- 
dren will have to live under laws made by 
people who have been elected because of 
their apathy—and they will have a share 
in the consequences. We need more wom- 
en, just as we need more prayers and 
religion, in our political work.” 














Protestant Unity Gains 
In May Church Meetings 


This month most of the nation’s Protes- 
tant churches will settle down after a 
hectic spring of merger talks and actions, 
reorganization plans, and annual meetings. 
Only major exceptions are The Methodist 
Church, which met last year, the Congre- 
gational Christian Church, which this week 
is taking part in the organization of an In- 
ternational Council of Congregational 
Churches at Wellesley, Massachusetts, and 
the Episcopal Church, which is preparing 
for its triennial meeting this September in 
San Francisco. 

Last month was a big one for six 
American churches. The Southern Baptists 
started things off with one of their usual 
lively sessions in Oklahoma City. Some 
10,000 “messengers” got together in the 
Oklahoma capital to discuss items like 
joining the Federal Council of Churches, 
federal aid to education, and expansion 
into all parts of the country. The South- 
ern Baptists reaffirmed their opposition to 
the Federal Council, opposed aid to edu- 
cation, and decided to expand wherever 
possible. They also tabled a resolution to 
penalize members who did affiliate with the 
Federal Council directly or indirectly. 

While the Southern Baptists were fin- 
ishing their sessions, three members of the 
Presbyterian family met. The Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. held its sessions in Buffalo, 
New York, and the United Presbyterian 
Church and Reformed Church in America 
held simultaneous meetings at Buck Hill 
Falls, Pennsylvania. 

The object of the joint meeting at Buck 
Hill Falls was a vote on merger. Both 
churches decided overwhelmingly to send 
a master plan of merger to their respective 
local churches for action. If three-quarters 
of both church groups vote for the plan 
(voting will start soon after January 1), 
the churches will form the United Presby- 
terian Reformed Church with a national 
membership of about 400,000. 

Unity talks were also important items 
of business on the agendas of two other 
churches who met the last week in May. 
The Presbyterian Church U.S., at the 
closing session of its meeting in Montreat, 
North Carolina, agreed to increase cooper- 
ation with the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
following the move of the Buffalo Assem- 
bly of the U.S.A. Church (P.L., June rr). 
There was also some expression for short- 
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ening the five-year “waiting period” for 
action on union as established by last 
year’s Assembly. The Montreat commis- 
sioners also heard their retiring Modera- 
tor, Dr. Darby Fulton, declare that a 
“blight of division” now handicaps the 
denomination. The Church also adopted a 
reorganization plan which would stream- 
line its agencies and create a Church Gen- 
eral Council. . 

Out in San Francisco, California, the 
Northern Baptists moved closer to mer- 
ger with the Disciples of Christ Church. 
The Baptists’ commission on union report- 
ed that there was no “major barrier” to 
union and that if there was any difference 
between the two churches today “it is only 
a matter of emphasis, not of theology.” 
The two denominations are scheduled to 
hold simultaneous meetings in 1952 and 
will have a plan of union ready by 1953. 


World Protestantism 
Shows Great Progress 


For the first time in twenty-three years, 
Protestants today know how their churches 
stand all over the world. Membership fig- 
ures have been carefully kept in Europe, 
North America, Australia, and New Zea- 
land, but until early this month nobody 
knew exactly how many Protestants there 
were in the rest of the world. 

Protestants in foreign mission areas 
have increased from 6,517,697 to 25,341,- 
283—a gain of over 275 per cent—since 
1925, according to a report issued by the 
International Missionary Council. The re- 
port, prepared by E. J. Bingle, research 
secretary for the council in London, is 
based on a study covering 120 countries 
and island groups. 

Greatest gains were reported in South 
Africa and India-Pakistan. Over the 
twenty-three-year period, the number of 
Protestants increased from 714,013 to 
5.467.281 in South Africa and from 58o,- 
212 to 4,100,224 in India-Pakistan. 

In Latin America the largest gains were 
reported in Brazil, Argentina, and Mexico. 
The increases were from 69,527 to 1,657,- 
524 in Brazil, from 3,350 to 259,056 in 
Argentina, and from 31,138 to 265,148 in 
Mexico. 

The Southwest Pacific islands, according 
to the report, showed marked results from 
missionary activity. In 1925, the report 
states, there were no Protestants in the 
Solomon Islands or in Micronesia. Now 


there are 54,173 Solomon Island Protes- 
tants, and 141,911 Micronesian Protes- 
tants. In Indonesia, where in 1925 the 
Protestant population was 300,529, it now 
numbers 1,737,866. 

There is at present a world total of 
192,987 workers in the Protestant foreign 
mission field. Of this number only 25,989 
are ordained clergymen. The remaining 
166,998 are laymen and women. 

Only one country of all those surveyed, 
Turkey, showed a loss in Protestant popu- 
lation. Here Protestants declined from 15,- 
283 in 1925 to 2,900 in 1948. Other coun- 
tries in the Near East showed consider- 
able increases. In Syria and Lebanon, dur- 
ing the twenty-three-year period, the Prot- 
estant population jumped from 3,753 to 
21,527; Palestine and Transjordan regis- 
tered an increase from 3,136 to 16,115: 
Egypt from 41,006 to 163,190; and the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan from 244 to 19,- 
442. 
In the Far East, Korea showed an in- 
crease from 201,063 to 743,773; Man- 
churia from 245 to 54,938; and China 
from 594,086 to 1,404,178. 


First Totals Announced on 
Special Lenten Offering 


Early this year Presbyterians, led by 
Dr. Benjamin J. Bush and the Church's 
Office of United Promotion, started on an 
ambitious project to raise a special fund 
for overseas relief and reconstruction. Dr. 
Bush, relief officer with the World Council 
of Churches, stumped the United States 
for three solid months telling congrega- 
tions about the Sacrificial Meal Plan. The 
Church Promotion office went to work to 
tell people about the Plan and about 
Church World Service’s inter-church “One 
Great Hour” broadcast on March 26. 

Last month the first totals were in. 
They were a tribute to the generosity of 
the many Presbyterian families and indi- 
viduals who helped. 

As of May 16, over $4,000,000 had 
been collected in this special drive by 
Protestant and Orthodox churches of the 
U.S. Of this total, over $458,000 was con- 
tributed by Presbyterians. And already 
almost $200,000 of this Presbyterian of- 
fering is at work. 

The money is helping field workers in 
the World Council reconstruction and 
church aid department, the French Protes- 
tant youth organization, CIMADE, and 
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Arab refugees in Palestine, Syria, and Le- 
banon. Thirty-five thousand dollars has 
been sent for relief and rehabilitation work 
in Pakistan, China, Korea, and Japan. 
Church World Service has received $70,- 
ooo to help in the Protestant Displaced 
Persons program and to assist in the han- 
dling and distribution of thousands of 
tons of food and clothing for Christians 
overseas. 

In addition to regular sacrificial meal 
donations and “One Great Hour” gifts, 
many Presbyterians made special contribu- 
tions in this great Lenten-Easter drive. 
These included gifts from students in col- 
leges and seminaries, primary pupils in a 
New Mexico school, Indians from Arizona 
and Alaska, veterans in a Nashville hos- 
pital, an Air Force unit in Texas, World 
War I refugees who are now Americans, a 
six-year-old girl, and a lady ninety-two 
years young. 

Dr. William Wysham, Presbyterian For- 
eign Missions secretary and chairman of 
the special committee on the offering, said 
that pamphlets and booklets for the drive 
had been ordered by over 3,000 churches. 
More than 800,000 labels for piggy banks, 
jars and bottles were sent out, and some 
1,100,000 offering envelopes were distrib- 
uted. 


Restoration Fund 
Still Uncompleted 


Although the news about the Presby- 
terian Church’s Lenten-Easter offering 
(see above) was good, the Church has not 
yet met its pledge on the greatest single 
relief effort ever made by an American 
Protestant church—the Restoration Fund. 

Layman Jasper Crane of Wilmington, 
Delaware, chairman of the Restoration 
Fund Commission, presented the news to 
last month’s General Assembly meeting in 
Buffalo, New York. 

The Restoration Fund total was set 
at $27,000,000. Presbyterian churches all 
over the country pledged $25,315,811 
towards this goal. And late last year the 
Fund Commission expected to finish its 
work by the first of this month with all 
pledges paid in full. 

But the Commission is still in opera- 
tion and expects to be until May 31, 1950. 
The reason is that $2,160,367 in unpaid 
pledges still has to be collected. As of 
May 19, only one synod (Kansas) out of 
forty, and only thirty-four presbyteries 
out of 267 have paid their pledges in full. 
Even though the money already collected 
sets a record for relief giving unequalled 
by any other Protestant church, the Gen- 
eral Assembly felt that the job should be 
completed. In adopting the Restoration 
Fund report, the Assembly gave churches 
with unpaid pledges a further chance to 
show that Presbyterians do not leave such 
tasks unfinished. Of some 8,500 Presby- 
terian churches, only a few over 3,800 
have paid pledges in full. 
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Presbyterians Try New 
Budget Approach This Fall 


Last month the Presbyterian Church 
made history by adopting a benevolence 
budget with no set figure for 1950 (P. L., 
June 11). This fall the Church will make 
more finance history when it becomes the 
first U. S. church to try up-to-date meth- 
ods in raising its budget. 

Most U. S. churches today have “dis- 
covered” audio-visual aids—movies, slides, 
records, radio, and television. But most 
of these helps are being used for straight 
education or publicity. The Presbyterian 
Church is going to use the audio-visual 
technique to help raise the budget. Door- 
bell ringing will be the basic element in 
reaching Presbyterian families, but the 
doorbell ringers this year will be trained 
and aided by movies, slides, and other 
graphic devices. 

The basic aids in this new approach 
to the Church budget are visual—one 
sound movie, two film strips, and an illus- 
trated thirty-two-page “turnover chart.” 
The movie, called “And Now I See,” was 
produced by Cathedral Films for the 
United Lutheran Church, with star actor 
Ralph Morgan and a cast of over fifty. 
Two hundred copies of this film will be 
distributed for showing in every Presby- 
terian Church by early fall. 

The two film strips will be used by 
synod, presbytery, and local budget com- 
mittees to acquaint them with the purpose 
and the execution of the program. They 
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will also be shown to all local church 
canvassers before the men and women go 
out to ring doorbells. 

The illustrated turnover chart will be 
the principal aid to the thousands of local 
canvassers who will go out to visit their 
neighbors this fall. It will present, in 
graphic form, the work of the Presby- 
terian Church all over the world. Each 
Presbyterian visited in the Every Member 
Canvass will see this series of pictures and 
will know, specifically, where his money is 
being used. These four basic aids will be 
supplemented by meeting guides for pres- 
bytery and local canvass chairmen, can- 
vassers handbooks, illustrated leaflets to 
be left in each home visited, and a can- 
vasser’s kit containing other materials 
necessary for the job. All of these tools 
will be ready for distribution to local 
churches around September r. 

This new budget approach, called 
“Planned Education,” was developed by 
Dr. Arthur Limouze and the Church’s 
United Promotion Office with the help of 
two Presbyterian laymen who just hap- 
pened to be officers in one of the fore- 
most sales promotion companies in the 
United States—Detroit’s Jam Handy Or- 
ganization—which handles accounts like 
General Motors, Dow Chemical, and 
Purina Chow. 
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Bus Saves Prayer Meetings 


The men of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Okmulgee, Oklahoma, liked to 
attend their monthly noonday prayer 
meetings, but not all of them could get to 
and from their work in time. 

The Okmulgee men were fortunate, how- 
ever. One of their members is Mr. Stanley 
Jones, who owns and operates the local 


bus lines. He meets the men with a bus 
at a downtown intersection, and returns 
them there after the meeting. 

The services first started in the Okmul- 
gee church during Lent (P. L., April 16), 
and have been continued by popular de- 
mand. They are led by the church’s pas- 
tor, the Reverend Douglas V. Magers. 
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The United Promotion Office got to- 
gether with Jam Handy’s Mr. George 
Finch and Mr. Frank Reynolds last year 
to see whether methods used to sell cars, 
chemicals, and feed could be adopted to 
raise a church budget. The answer was 
yes, and Planned Education was the result. 

The new fund-raising program was pre- 
sented early this year to Church executives 
from every part of the country. In Febru- 
ary it was tested and approved at the Chi- 
cago meeting of the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men. In March it was taken 
to regional United Promotion meetings in 
Charlotte, North Carolina; Buck Hill 
Falls, Pennsylvania; Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana; Kansas City, Missouri; Berkeley, 
California; and Denver, Colorado. Last 
month the General Assembly approved it. 
But this fall the real test will come when 
it is used in the local churches. 


Cooperation in Tuba City 

On matters of church unity and ecu- 
menical progress, as with anything else, 
actions speak louder than words. The 
small everyday acts of cooperation be- 
tween people of different churches are ones 
that really count, too. 

The Reverend John Bennett is a Pres- 
byterian pastor in charge of the Navajo 
Indian mission at Tuba City, Arizona, and 
in addition he also ministers ta the staffs 
of a government school and hospital there. 

Recently Episcopal parents on one of 
the staffs wanted to have their son con- 
firmed, but this appeared to be a hard job 
because no Episcopal church was nearby. 
John Bennett offered to prepare him for 
confirmation. He made a recording of the 
boy’s perfect answers to the catechism 
and sent it to the Right Reverend Arthur 
B. Kinsolving, Episcopal bishop of the 
Missionary District of Arizona. Then he 
lent Bishop Kinsolving the Presbyterian 
Church in Tuba City for the confirmation 
service 

“This kind of work and generous be- 
havior does lift up our hearts,” said the 
Episcopal bishop. 


Long-distance Pastor 
eS 


Lincoln Anderson may appear to stu- 
dents of Westminster College. Salt Lake 
City, Utah, as just another older veteran 
intent on earning his bachelor’s degree 
For five days a week during the past 
school year, that’s what he has been. 

On the other two days, however, Mr. 
Anderson had led a life that is far from 
typical for the average college veteran. 
He holds student pastorates in two Pres- 
byterian churches that are some 400 miles 
apart. 
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Every other weekend Mr. Anderson has 
made a 625-mile round trip to the Sinclair 
Community Church in Rawlins, Wyoming. 
He leaves Salt Lake City on Friday eve- 
ning, and arrives in time to conduct Satur- 
day meetings for two youth fellowship 
groups and a boys’ club. At the fellowship 
meetings he leads Bible discussions and 
personal problems classes. He has a regu- 
lar church service and church school class 
on Sunday, with from fifty to seventy 
members attending each meeting. After 
the services, he returns to Salt Lake City 
in time for Monday classes at Westmin- 
ster, a Presbyterian-related college. 

On the in-between-weekends, Lincoln 
Anderson has visited his other parish in 
Brigham City, Utah, a mere fifty-six miles 





Pastor Lincoln Anderson boards bus on 
weekend trip to one of his churches. 


away. He arrives there early Sunday morn- 
ing, conducts a worship service, church 
school, and youth fellowship meeting. 

Mr. Anderson hadn’t always planned to 
become a minister. For twelve years he 
worked in a bank in his home town, 
Mountainview, Wyoming. When a small 
Protestant church there lost its pastor, he 
helped conduct services and decided to 
study for the ministry. After a stint as a 
tail-gunner in the Army Air Corps, he 
started on his new career. 


The Assembly Speaks 
For Peace and Security 

In one of the most moving sessions held 
last month in Buffalo’s Kleinhans Music 
Hall, the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. declared itself on 
a positive program to secure peace and to 
build a more secure way of life under 
Christ. 

The action took place on the last day 
of the Assembly when the commissioners 
heard the report of the Standing Commit- 
tee on Social Education and Action. 


Highlight of the session was the dis- 
cussion of the Church’s attitude towards 
race relations. After the Social Education 
and Action report was read, the Reverend 
W. Howard Lee of St. Augustine, Florida, 
took the Assembly floor. He said that the 
report’s pronouncement on race relations 
“entirely ignores social conditions in the 
South” by calling for non-segregation in 
all churches. He contended that these 
practices in the South “are the only feas- 
ible arrangement for the present and are 
for the best interests of the colored peo- 
ple.” He added that the statement, if 
adopted, might do “irreparable harm” to 
the cause of reunion with the Presbyterian 
Church U.S., southern branch of the Pres- 
byterian family. 

After these words, other commission- 
ers took the floor to defend the Church's 
stand on race relations and the statement 
which Mr. Lee sought to change. One man 
said a change in the statement would be 
a “slap in the face” to the Church in its 
efforts to attain a non-segregated Church 
and society. Others agreed that the Church 
should maintain the ideal, even though it 
was not completely successful in the prac- 
tical application of its many earlier state- 
ments on race relations. 

Then Mrs. Sarah Brown, a commission- 
er from Seattle, Washington, walked to 
the auditorium platform and spoke to the 
Assembly. She said that as far as she was 
concerned, the Presbyterian Church had 
done more for her race than any other 
church. She added, “Thank God that men 
and women of my race can come into an 
assembly like this and enjoy it and be 
treated like human beings.” The commis- 
sioners drowned out her next words with 
a wave of applause. When she walked off 
the platform, every person in the giant 
room stood up and applauded. Elder 
Brown was the first Negro woman com- 
missioner ever to receive this honor from 
the General Assembly. Mr. Lee’s motion to 
delete the Church’s stand on equal rights 
was overwhelmingly defeated. 

The commissioners went on to (1) 
“condemn all organizations that seek to 
limit the opportunities and rights of an) 
group on account of color or creed,” and 
(2) “confess with shame that we have not 
fulfilled the spirit of our Lord with re- 
spect to race relations, and have not 
achieved the historic ideal of the Presby- 
terian Church in this regard . . . which 
ideal is, that the sole basis for member- 
ship in the Presbyterian Church .. . is 
faith in Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior.” 
They recommended state action to outlaw 
the Ku Klux Klan and said that segregated 
synods and presbyteries are not in accord 
with “basic Christian principles.” 

In other actions the General Assembly: 
1. Condemned Communism for godless- 
ness and for complete disregard of per- 
sonal freedom, and Franco Spain for de- 
nial of civil liberties and freedom of wor- 
ship. The Assembly said, however, “Both 
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© Christianity in China 


The “Time of Testing” Approaches 


The following report was written by the Reverend 
Charles C. West late last month just before the Commu- 
nists entered Hangchow, China. Mr. West, a twenty-eight- 
year-old Presbyterian missionary, is a teacher at Cheeloo 
Christian University, Hangchow branch. He, his wife, and 
young son sailed for China in February, 1947. 

—THE EDITORS 


Pye IN CHINA are getting ready to face the big 
test. So far Christian forces in China seem to be 
working too slowly, and to be too small to suit the desper- 
ate need of the people. The power which offers a quick and 
revolutionary solution to the problem of food, security, and 
minimal honest government for the people is winning out. 
It is winning basically because there is no creative opposi- 
tion to it. The only practical alternative to the Communists 
right now, the National Government, is dead of its own 
inner corruption. In Cheeloo we have an island of creative 
Christian life, but it stands against a tidal wave of dynamic 
Communism. The question which faces us right now is not 
to accept or reject Communism. We must rather figure out 
how to adjust to the Communism which has come, to sur- 
vive within the limits it sets for us, and perhaps, God 
willing, to send people into its society who will slowly per- 
meate it and change it with the knowledge and power of 
Christ. This will not be easy. 


To put it bluntly, Communism is the judgment and 
the instrument of God right now in China. The collection 
of businessmen, landlords, military men, and idealists who 
made up the Kuomintang have failed miserably to provide 
the basic justice which God demands of any government. 
And God’s judgment falls on the Church and on mission- 
aries, too. We have not been imaginative enough to bring 
the Word of God to bear on this government while there 
was still time to change it along more Christian lines. We 
have not made the people realize that the very standard of 
social justice which the Communists use is the one revealed 
by the God of Abraham and Isaiah. A great Christian 
thinker put it in this aphorism: 

“Bread for myself is an economic problem. Bread for my 
brother is a spiritual problem.” 

Too many churches and Christians all over the world 
have forgotten that the fruits of the saving love of God in 
Christ are bread and an abundant life for our brothers. We 
have forgotten that we should be revolutionaries ourselves. 
Now we shall be forced to be revolutionaries along a pat- 
tern we don’t particularly like. 


Because we have not succeeded in introducing 
enough people to truth, they have chased an illusion in 
Communism. And one of these days the illusion will pop 
like a balloon. In the long run only an atmosphere of rela- 
tive freedom, of humility such as one can have only when 
judged by God and redeemed in Christ, will produce lasting 
solutions to problems of economic security and peace. Will 
the Chinese Communists gain wisdom and humility and 
realism by experience? Or will they lead their country to 
another way and revolution? In either case the seeds of 
creative life are’ the ones we are planting now, wherever 
we are allowed to do so. 


As this is being written the future is upon us. The Com- 
munist armies are expected in Hangchow today. Letters 
from Peiping and Tsinan, combined with the newspapers, 
lead me to predict that we are working against time in a 
Christian university. Our school will go on as long as 
possible under the official Communist guarantees of free- 
dom of religion and thought. But the days of integrated 
higher education and of Christian teaching are numbered. 
The Communists are interested in technical training—phar- 
macists in six months, and doctors a year beyond high 
school. And they are interested in replacing every other 
kind of thought with the doctrine in Mao Tse Tung’s little 
sixty-page pamphlet, China’s New Democracy. Communist 
indoctrination courses are now being taught at government 
“request” in Cheeloo University in Tsinan. The teaching of 
other arts courses will probably be limited, and eventually 
the university may be forced to discontinue unless a politi- 
cal miracle occurs. But it is just this threatened doom 
which makes our work right now so crucially important. 


The minds of hitherto comfortable Christians are 
jolted awake by a crisis like this. And those who before 
were hanging around the edge of the Church are coming 
in. In a few weeks the impact of Communism will be felt, 
and there will be terrific tension here. Those who have 
come to the faith only for security will turn Communist 
for the same reason. Those who have a social conscience 
will be asking searching questions about the usefulness and 
power of Christianity and Christian institutions. If they 
have met only Christians, sinners like ourselves, and have 
not through us met Christ, they may conclude Communism 
bears better fruits and gets more done about the Kingdom 
of God. Our church will be smaller and less respected, but 
it will then be more important than now. Because then it 
will enter a schooling period—learning how to live while 
bucking the tide of opinion, how to meet scorn, opposing 
argument, and discrimination. It will discover what things 
are really essential and what things were decorations worn 
in human pride. In all this process we missionaries can 
help and learn. 

It is reported that the Peiping Council of Churches met 
recently to discuss the situation and decided that the 
Christian approach was not compromise and adjustment 
but rather the rediscovery of our faith—of the will of God 
for this time and place. This we must proclaim, positively 
and creatively, in practical projects, in worship and word. 
Our business is not to exist, if God’s purpose is better 
served by our destruction. Our business is to go forward 
with God’s work—offering the Communists not opposition 
but some new ideas and constructive criticism. For all this 
we will soon have a period of preparation. 


Then will follow, barring a miracle, the real time of 
testing. Probably missionaries will be of little use to the 
Church then, because outside of the institutions to which 
we are attached, foreigners will be suspect except in tech- 
nical jobs under Communist direction. But the Church in 
China today is at its strongest in Manchuria, where it has 
learned to stand on its own feet and give valiant witness 
through eighteen years of oppression. We are weak in 
knowledge, but praise God, we are strong in the Spirit. 


Sao 
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Communism and Fascism can grow only in 
the vacuum created by Christian people 
in the failure to apply their faith.” 

2. Backed the United Nations, the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, President Tru- 
man’s proposed “Point Four” program, the 


United Nations Children’s Emergency 
Fund, and the UN Covenant of Human 
Rights. 


3. Asked for studies on the Church and 
State problem, gambling, and housing con- 
ditions in local communities. About 
Church and State, the Assembly said, “We 
are unalterably opposed to the use of pub- 
lic funds for parochial sghools.” About 
gambling, it noted, “It should be made 
evident that when someone gets something 
for nothing, someone else gets nothing for 
something.” And with regard to housing, 
the Assembly urged Congress “to adopt 
legislation to provide a federal housing and 
slum clearance program.” 

4. Opposed peacetime conscription and 
called for “an international police force 
under the United Nations” to repress “in- 
stantly . . . any violation of world peace 
by any nation or group of nations.” 

5. Urged a fresh study of the alcohol 
problem by adult and youth groups in the 
Church. 

6. Ask every Presbyterian congregation 
to provide a home for at least one dis- 
placed family. This urgent appeal was 
dramatized by the appearance of a DP 
family before the Assembly. The family, 
Mr. and Mrs. Volderma Alks and one 
daughter (the other children were in 
school) were cheered by the commission- 
ers. The Alkses were brought to this coun- 
try by the congregation of the East Auro- 
ra, New York, First Presbyterian Church. 


Veterans’ Rewards 


Presbyterian women have been setting 
some records for service in their Presby- 
terian churches tiis year. 

Miss Gertrude Tuck, a member of the 
Homer City Presbyterian Church in Hom- 
er City, Pennsylvania, began to play the 
piano for church school worship services 
in 1884, when she was only eleven years 
old. Since then, for sixty-five years, she 
has been church pianist and organist. Be- 
sides her music work, she also has been 
teacher and superintendent of the primary 
department for fifty-eight years. 

“At the age of seventy-two,” said her 
minister, the Reverend Edward M. Thom- 
as, “she played our new pipe organ for the 
first time, yet she handles it in an ad- 
mirable manner. Her record is a marvelous 
one, and we delight to honor her.” 

A memorial plaque will hang in a prom- 
inent place in the social hall the United 
Church of Olympia (Washington) plans 
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to build soon. Names appearing on this 
plaque, however, won’t be those of former 
ministers or war heroes. Instead the 
United Church (Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational) is honoring church school teach- 
ers who have served twenty-five years or 
more. 

The first teachers whose names will 
be engraved on the plaque were honored 
at a testimonial church dinner last month. 
Miss Elva Junk, Miss Helen Leghorn, 
Mrs. E. L. Hopkins, Miss Hazel Loomis, 
and Miss Leslie DeLong were presented 
with pins by their pastor, the Reverend 
J. Edgar Pearson, Jr. The five women 
have served their church for a combined 
total of 138 years. 

The small, country-town church, with 
its scrubbed paint, clean windows, and 








Sexton Emma Stillwagon 


well-cared-for lawn, is a familiar picture 
throughout the country. The unusual 
thing about the neat-as-a-pin appearance 
of the Deep Run-Doylestown Presbyterian 
Church, Doylestown, Pennsylvania, is that 
the person responsible is a woman. For 
twenty-six years now Mrs. Emma J. Still- 
wagon has been its efficient sexton. 

Like any man in this position, she 
cleans the church buildings inside and out, 
shovels snow, cuts grass, and tends the 
fires—often filling the coal hoppers with 
half a ton of coal. Besides her job, she has 
a home of her own to tend and has raised 
three children. 

In the past few years, Mrs. Stillwagon 
has received help with the heavier work. 
In appreciation of the fine work she has 
done in over a quarter of a century, the 
various church organizations have pre- 
sented her with a gold wrist watch. 

At the First Presbyterian Church, Hazle- 
ton, Pennsylvania, last month the Sophia 
C. Jack Women’s Bible Class was honored 
at a seventy-fifth anniversary dinner. It 
is one of the oldest of its kind in the 
state. 





Ministerial Relations 
Agency to Open Office 


One of the most delicate problems in 
the Presbyterian Church—the placement 
of ministers—may very well cease to be a 
problem in the next few years. 

Last month’s General Assembly took the 
second step in solving this problem by 
authorizing headquarters and naming a 
head for the Church’s new Department of 
Ministerial Relations. The first step was 
taken last year when the Department of 
Ministerial Relations was formed. 

Today, with the current shortage of 
pastors, many churches don’t know where 
they can turn for help. If they are not 
“wealthy” churches, they may call many 
pastors without success. Churches with 
ministers sometimes would like a change 
in their pastor, but usually they don’t 
know how to go about this often embar- 
rassing problem. Ministers themselves 
often would like to change churches, but 
they, too, don’t know how to go about it. 

The Ministerial Relations agency 
will seek to clear things up (1) by main- 
taining an adequate central bureau of in- 
formation about pastors who are available 
and about churches who need pastors or 
who would desire a change; (2) by keep- 
ing in touch with presbytery and synod 
Ministerial Relations committees and 
helping them with their problems; and (3) 
by seeking to provide training for sessions, 
presbyteries, and synods, in what Minis- 
terial Relations departments, local and 
national, are trying to do. 

First headquarters for this important 
department will be Co!umbus, Ohio. The 
new head is a Presbyterian elder, forty- 
six-year-old lawyer Howard L. Hamilton, 
who has been executive secretary of the 
Ohio State University College of Arts and 
Science since 1928. Mr. Hamilton is a 
brother of former Navy football coach 
Tom Hamilton, now head of athletics at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 


Released-time Classes 
Backed by Assembly 


Released-time religious education, loud- 
ly defended and protested after last year’s 
Supreme Court decision outlawing the 
holding of religious classes in public school 
buildings, received strong backing from 
the Presbyterian Church’s General Assem- 
bly last month. 

The Assembly urged all local Presby- 
terian churches “to conduct weekday 
classes of religious instruction so long as 
there is no violation of the law.” 

The Buffalo commissioners, in adopting 
he report of the Standing Committee on 
Christian Education, stated further, “We 
would call to the attention of the sessions 
of the churches theefact that close study 
of the opinions included in the total deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court 
in the Champaign case makes it clear that 
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Bethel Church trustee Tom Crawford 
gets ready to go to work on the manse, 


the action of the Court did not rule out 
weekday religious instruction on released 
time, but declared illegal the housing of 
weekday religious sectarian classes in pub- 
lic school buildings, and the use of public 
school machinery in enrolling pupils in the 
classes. 

“We urge upon sessions that steps be 
taken to inaugurate programs of weekday 
religious instruction, where there be none, 
either as individual churches or in coop- 
eration with other churches in the com- 
munity.” 


Golden Anniversary 


Most commissioners to the General As- 
sembly didn’t have time for anything ex- 
cept hard work during their week's stay at 
Buffalo, so crowded was the Assembly’s 
business docket. 

But there was one exception, Mrs. Louis 
E. Black, sixty-nine-year-old commissioner 
from the Parkersburg (West Virginia) 
Presbytery. Jenny Black had a wedding 
anniversary to celebrate. 

Fifty years ago, on May 18, 1899, 
Jenny and twenty-three-year-old Louis 
Black were married in New Orleans, Lou- 
isiana, at four o’clock in the afternoon. 
And on May 18, 1949, in Buffalo, a spe- 
cial service was held at four o'clock to 
honor the couple on their golden wedding 
anniversary. 

Jenny’s husband, Dr. Black, is a gradu- 
ate of the University of West Virginia 
and McCormick Theological Seminary. In 
1946 he retired from the service of the 
Presbyterian Church following forty-three 
years with the Board of National Missions 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The National Missions Board was also 
on hand at the anniversary service. Dr. 
Frederick Thorne of the Board took three 
color pictures of the happy couple and 
had a wire recording made of the service. 
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Bethel Builds a Manse 


Bethel Presbyterian Church had neither 
a minister nor a manse and badly wanted 
both. A church of some 150 members lo- 
cated in the small rural community of 
Shannondale, Indiana, it was stymied for 
a solution to its problem until the femi- 
nine half of the congregation took the ini- 
tiative. 

Determined to have a manse—and 
a minister’s family to fill it—they sat 
down to figure out the best method of get- 
ting them. Someone came up with the 
idea of having a sale of home-baked pies 
and cakes and fresh vegetables. The sug- 
gestion was adopted, and the farm ladies 
went to work. The sale proved a big suc- 
cess. It attracted the housewives from 
neighboring towns, women whose busy 
lives prevented them from doing their 
own baking. In no time at all they had 
taken in $2,000. 

Then the men went into action. Deter- 
mined not to be outdone by their wives 
they organized to build the manse them- 
selves. First they went out and asked for 
contributions to pay for materials; they 
had soon taken in $9,000. 

Then they set about augmenting the 
fund with their own labor. Crawfordsville 
Presbytery assigned the Reverend Dean 
O. Luginbill, a former Army chaplain, to 
direct their efforts. A Crawfordsville at- 
torney donated his services to clear title 
for the building site and make other legal 
arrangements. A professional builder, Rus- 
sell Horn, drew up the plans and directed 
the volunteer workers at no cost to the 
church. The Reverend Miles Freeman of 
the Board of National Missions helped 
with the arrangements. 

A two-acre plot of land about a mile 
from the church was purchased, and the 
building began. With the aid of hydraulic 
loaders, tractors, and a large mechanical 
loader, the men started digging the base- 
ment. By the end of the first day the job 
was half done. 

The foundation came next. Using their 
own trucks, the church members hauled 





1,700 cement blocks from factory to build- 
ing site and laid them in place. 

When it came to putting up the walls, 
a ticklish job, the men called in some 
skilled labor to direct the work. Before 
long, the plates, sleepers, frame, and raft- 
ers were up. 

Each Sunday Pastor Luginbill posted 
photographs on the church bulletin board 
showing the progress of the work. Those 
who wanted to help signed their names in 
a book, indicating the kind of labor and 
machinery they could contribute. 

In December, five months after vol- 
unteer labor started it, the house—a pret- 
ty, ranch-style cottage with six rooms— 
stood finished and waiting for an occu- 
pant. Bethel Church had its manse. How 
long would it have to wait for a pastor? 

The answer was not long in coming. 
Early last month, twenty-seven-year-old 
Elbert Smith, former associate pastor of 
Cass County Larger Parish, moved into the 
new manse with his wife and two-year-old 
son. 


Presbyterians to Study 
Remarriage Laws 


The problem of marrying divorced per- 
sons in the Presbyterian Church, high- 
lighted last year when a retired Presby- 
terian minister married Lana Turner and 
Henry Topping, came before the Church’s 
governing body at last month’s General 
Assembly. 

The Assembly received overtures from 
three presbyteries (Brooklyn-Nassau, Los 
Angeles, and New York) asking for clari- 
fication of the Church’s stand on this mat- 
ter. The Assembly approved the Brooklyn- 
Nassau overture and called upon Modera- 
tor Clifford Barbour to appoint a com- 
mission “to study the sections dealing 
with marriage and divorce in our Consti- 
tution with a view to their clarification and 














Bethel Church’s new manse a few weeks before the church’s new pastor moved in. 
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restatement.” Dr. Barbour is expected to 
appoint the commission late this month. 

The present rule says, in part, “All 
ministers who are requested to marry di- 
vorced persons should exercise great care 
lest they join together those whose mar- 
riage the Church cannot approve. Upon 
satisfactory evidence of the facts in the 
case, they may remarry the innocent party 
to whom a divorce has been granted on 
Scriptural grounds, but not until ...a 
period of one year has elapsed from the 
date of the . . . divorce.” 

The Brooklyn-Nassau petition to 
the General Assembly wondered about the 
meaning of the phrases, “satisfactory evi- 
dence” and “on Scriptural grounds.” It 
also questioned who really was the “inno- 
cent” party in a divorce when it stated, 
“As every minister knows, the truly inno- 
cent party is often the one against whom 
the civil court has granted the divorce.” 
The delay of one year before remarriage 
was also questioned in the overture. 


Parcels and Pet Recipes 
Bring Churches Funds 


Never underestimate the power of a 
woman—to raise money. That is a slogan 
that applies in two Midwestern Presby- 
terian churches this month. 

The Voortrekkers, business and profes- 
sional women’s circle at the Covenant 
Presbyterian Church, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, wanted very much to help their 
missionaries, Dr. and Mrs. Austin R. 
Wolfe, who are leaving for Africa this fall, 
but their treasury was low. 

The Voortrekkers decided to hold a 
“Parcel Post Auction” to raise the money 
they wanted. The group sent letters to 
former church members and friends all 
over the country, asking them to send 
parcel post packages containing items 
worth about fifty cents. 

After a church dinner the auction 
began. In the excitement of bidding, some 
women bid several dollars for the mysteri- 
ous packages. Often friends bid against 
each other to claim former neighbors’ 
packages, which turned out to contain 
homemade preserves, household gadgets, 
or handwork. 

As a result of the auction, one portable 
organ, a gift from the Covenant Voor- 
trekkers, will be part of the Wolfes’ bag- 
gage for Africa. 

The Building Fund at the Overland Park 
Presbyterian Church, Overland Park, Kan- 
sas, gained $3,000 recently because of the 
Overland Park Church’s women—or more 
specifically, because of the church’s good 
cooks. 

Almost every member of the congrega- 
tion contributed her pet recipe to a cook- 
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book committee who arranged the recipes 
into sections for meat and vegetable 
dishes, desserts, salads, cakes, etc. The 
collection was printed and bound into a 
book called The Sampler. The homey 
touch was kept as each recipe was printed 
in the donor’s own handwriting, and 
signed by her. One of the church women 
illustrated the book, which includes a his- 
tory in rhyme of the Overland Park 
church. 

Just recently The Sampler, which is 
being used now in many parts of the 
country, went into its third edition. One 
of the best features about the book is that, 
as committee chairman Mrs. C. G. Segner 
says, “Everyone of our recipes is really 
tried and tested.” 





College Family 


It’s not often that one family has three 
members in the same college at the same 
time, but it’s rare indeed when three dif- 
ferent generations go to college together. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Fort 
Davis, Texas, had such a family until late 
last month. On May 30, however, the com- 
bination was broken up when Grand- 
mother Brennand (left, above) received 
her B.A. degree from Sul Ross State Col- 
lege in Alpine, Texas. Mrs. Brennand, in 
her late seventies, is Foreign Missions sec- 
retary of the El Paso Presbyterial Society. 

Her daughter, Mrs. J. H. Clark (right) 
will graduate from Sul Ross at the close 
of summer school this year, leaving grand- 
son Bill to finish up next year. Mrs. Clark, 
a member of Fort Davis Church for 
thirty-four years, is head of the church 
school’s primary department. Bill Clark, a 
music major at Sul Ross, sings in the 
church choir. 

Bill would have been the first of the 
family to graduate if the war hadn’t come. 
His father, Mr. J. H. Clark, is treasurer 
of the Fort Davis Church. 


Medical Clinic Started 
For Down-and-Outers 


A city mission medical clinic, believed 
to be one of the first in the U. S., has been 
set up in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Two University of Pennsylvania medical 
students, David Baker and Newton Spen- 
cer, started the clinic. On a visit to one 
of the city’s midtown missions the two 
were struck by indications of the poor 
health in the men and women who were 
there. They decided to start a medical 
clinic at the mission where they could put 
their training to use. 

The venture began at the Central 
Gospel Hall, a mission conducted by the 
Plymouth Brethren in the heart of Phila- 
delphia’s “Tenderloin” district. The doc- 
tor-students set to work and divided the 
bare basement of the mission into several 
little cubicles, separated by curtains. 
These were to be “examination rooms.” 
Next they coaxed several of the city’s 
hospitals into giving them various items 
of medical equipment, including examin- 
ing tables and instrument sterilizers. 

kt wasn’t long before classmates of Mr. 
Baker and Mr. Spencer at Pennsylvania 
heard about the mission clinic. Several of 
them, seeing in the project a good oppor- 
tunity to make themselves useful and, at 
the same time, get some valuable clinical 
experience, offered their services. Now, 
every Sunday night, eight to ten students 
help Mr. Baker and Mr. Spencer in the 
basement clinic. 

As unsupervised free-lancing by 
medical students is frowned on, Dr. 
Charles E. Scott, resident physician at 
Philadelphia Graduate Hospital, acts as 
supervisor of the clinic. 

The clinic doctors’ main job is making 
diagnoses; limited equipment makes it 
impossible for them to undertake any dif- 
ficult surgery or complicated treatment. If 
they find a patient is suffering from a 
serious disease—tuberculosis, for example 
—they make arrangements for him to be 
hospitalized free of charge at one of the 
city’s hospitals. 

The doctors at Central Gospel Hall 
don’t waste any time; in a Sunday eve- 
ning they examine an average of twenty- 
five patients—all of them men and women 
who might not otherwise receive medical 
attention. 

A little over a month ago Mr. Baker 
and Mr. Spencer, observing how well their 
first experiment was doing, decided to 
start a second clinic. They chose as the 
place for it the Wayside Rescue Mission 
on Eighth Street, an institution operated 
jointly by Presbyterians and Methodists. 
Mr. Baker and Mr. Spencer now do dou- 
ble duty, working at the new clinic Sunday 
afternoon and then joining the other doc- 
tors at the Central Gospel Hall in the 
evening. 

As one might predict, both Mr. Baker 
and Mr. Spencer plan to become medical 
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missionaries. Mr. Baker is well-equipped 
for Christian medical work. He is an or- 
dained Presbyterian minister, and for over 
seven years he was pastor of the Fanwood, 
New Jersey, Presbyterian Church. 

Both of the clinic founders feel that 
their work is perfect training for the 
medical mission field. 


Anglicans Debate 
Women’s Rights 


What power should women exercise in 
the governments of their churches? 
Men at various denominational meetings 
throughout the world last month still were 
not sure. 

Four branches of the Anglican Com- 
munion seemed to be having a hard time 
making up their minds. 

In Ireland, the Church of England 
finally voted to'admit women to lay offices 
after wrangling twenty-five years on the 
subject. Opponents of the bill expressed 
fear that it would be followed by agitation 
for the admission of women to the min- 
istry. One delegate asserted that a certain 
woman “agitator” not only wants women 
clergymen, but even women bishops. 

The Diocese of the Church of Eng- 
land in Toronto, Canada, agreed that 
women should be admitted as synod mem- 
bers. Approval of this measure, how- 
ever, again came only after much debate. 
Earlier a special committee had recom- 
mended that women should eventually be 
admitted—but not now. There was no de- 
mand for a change, the committee said. 
To which one minister challenged, “No 
demand! What demand do you want? Do 
you expect the women to sit in the gallery 
and pop firecrackers at us? Or pour vitriol 
in the collection plates? Or break stained 
glass windows with their parasols? 

“Perhaps,” he continued, “they are not 
intelligent enough to suit you. Give them 
a year or two more, and they may read a 
book—is that your idea?” 

Replied another minister, “I don’t think 
women ought to be further evolved, re- 
formed, educated, or enlightened to make 
them eligible, but it would be a mistake 
for them to outnumber the men in the 
Synod. If the women take over, the men 
will sit back and let them do the work.” 

But in the United States, the only 
woman delegate to the annual synod of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Province of 
the Pacific, was forced to “walk out” of 
the session, Mrs. E. C. Bader had to leave 
the meeting because a resolution to change 
the word “layman” to “lay person” in a 
church canon was defeated. The change 
would have made women eligible to be- 
come synod delegates. Earlier her creden- 
tials had been approved without question, 
despite the wording of the canon. 

No decision was reached in the matter 
by the Church of England’s Convocation 
of Canterbury in London even though 
both Houses were called at a special ses- 
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sion last month. The clergymen met to 
receive a special report on the subject of 
women taking part in Church of England 
services, and especially, whether it was 
meet and right for a bishop to give per- 
mission to qualified lay women to conduct 
prayers or give addresses at Anglican serv- 
ices. 

The committee majority declared that 
to allow licensed lay women to take part 
in statutory services would be a departure 
from “the age-old order of Christian life,” 
and would constitute-a hindrance to the 
reunion of Christendom. 


-Guatemala Seminar 


Adds New Trip This Year 


Presbyterians planning to go on the 
traveling seminar to Guatemala this year 
(P.L., April 30) will see the ancient ruins 
of Mayan civilization at Yucatan, Mexico, 
and Christian work being done there now 
among the Mayas, a feature not included 
in two preceding seminars which The 
Board of Foreign Missions sponsored in 
1946 and 1947. 

The seminar group, limited to twenty 
people, will leave New Orleans August 4 
and fly to Guatemala City for a seventeen- 
day tour of the Central American country. 
There they will visit Presbyterian schools, 
hospitals, and missions churches. 
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Children’s Floor 


Around San Pedro, California, the new 
La Rambla Presbyterian Church is known 
as “that church the children helped to 
build.” 

When building expenses ran higher than 
estimated, it looked as if the tile floor 
would have to be abandoned in favor of a 
cheaper form of wood flooring. 

At this point a few boys and girls of 
the junior high school set learned of the 
difficulty and went to Pastor Elwood 
Graves. 

“We probably can’t raise much,” one of 
them said, “but if we all pitch in and raise 
nickels and dimes, maybe we can have that 
tile floor.” 

The youngsters decided to turn sales- 
men to raise the money. Mr. Graves 
printed up some life-size paper “tiles,” and 
the boys and girls went off to sell them at 
ten cents apiece. 

Oldsters in the congregation sat back 
in surprise as the dimes and nickels rolled 
in. When the sales campaign was over 
there was more than $600 in the till—and 
the tile floor was assured. 
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Horatio Alger 
the Morning After 








A disquieting comparison of the American way of getting ahead, keeping up appearances, and satisfying 


natural wants with the true Christian way of self-giving, self-surrender, and devotion to God and neighbor. 


John P. Marquand’s best selling novel, Point of No Return, is actually a study of secularism. 


By CHAD WALSH 


a ALGER departed this world of 
virtuous bootblacks and industrious 
newsboys half a century ago, but his long 
shadow remains behind him. In his novels 
he systematized the Great American 
Dream. His thesis was a simple one and 
agreeable to the national temperament: 
virtue (i.e., hard work and ingenuity) is 
rewarded by money, fame, and social posi- 
tion. 

Another dimension is added to the Alger 
tradition by John P. Marquand. His cen- 
tral characters start with a silver spoon 
and spend their lives either trying to keep 
it or exchange it for one of gold. The 
trouble is the spoons turn out to be mere- 
ly plated and subject to tarnish. In a suc- 
cession of novels, including his current 
best-seller, Point of No Return,* Mr. Mar- 
quand’s premise is that, for those who 
worship conventional success, life is but a 
husk. They learn, too late, that like one 
of Screwtape’s “patients” they have spent 
their lives doing neither what they ought 
to have done nor what they really wanted 
to do. 


American ideal of success 
Though Mr. Marquand would perhaps 
disclaim the compliment, he is in reality 
a very astute sociologist. He has a subtle 
understanding of the American ideal of 
success—the social pattern that enforces 


*Little, Brown and Co., 
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it, the sacrifices it demands, the dubious 
rewards that crown the victor. 

Consider Point of No Return. Stripped 
to the bare bones, the plot concerns 
Charles Gray, a small town boy who 
gradually rises in the financial world until 
he works his way up to a reasonably lucra- 
tive position in the Stuyvesant Bank, one 
of New York’s mellower institutions. 
When the book opens he has a fifty-fifty 
chance of being promoted to a vice-presi- 
dency, his rival being Roger Blakesley, a 
wisecracker and eager beaver. If he loses 
the game, the traditions demand that he 
resign and start over somewhere else. 

Charles has a wife, Nancy, whom he 
seems to love though he seldom has time 
to mention the fact; two children who 
treat him with respect and whom he would 
like to know better; a $30,000 house in 
which he never feels completely at home; 
and membership in the next-to-the-best 
country club. 

He has risen far and should be happy, 
but, as he discovers, “the harder you pur- 
sued happiness, the less liberty you had, 
and perhaps if you pursued it hard enough, 
it might ruin you.” When Nancy drives 
him to the interurban, her parting words 
are shrewd suggestions on how to win the 
favor of Tony Burton, president of the 
bank. During his goldfish-bowl days in 
the bank, his eyes are on Roger Blakesley, 
and he knows that the bank’s underlings 
are arranging a sweepstake on the vice- 
presidency. When he dances with Molly 
Blakesley at the country club their minds 
are less on music than vice-presidencies, 


and their conversation is a sparring match. 

The novel is a penetrating case study 
of the American ideal of success, as pro- 
claimed in commencement addresses, glori- 
fied in popular periodicals, and even 
preached from some pulpits. Charles has 
“got ahead” in the world. The small town 
boy has made good. But good in what? 
His life hovers in a third world, neither 
animal nor Christian: a realm of keeping- 
up-with-the-Joneses and saying the right 
things to the right people. Its yardsticks 
are the bank account, the country club, 
efficiency, and (it must be granted) busi- 
ness integrity. 

Once in the book, when questioned by 
a friend, Charles confesses to a belief in 
the existence of God, but his faith—if 
one can apply so potent a word—seems 
to have no effect in shaping his life. His 
very virtues shield him from feeling the 
need of God. Since he is honest in business 
and discreet in matters of women and al- 
cohol, he is saved from the more scarlet 
sins—which, if he had experienced them, 
might have driven him to an awareness of 
his own spiritual emptiness. 


Lost in civic righteousness 

If something had happened to destroy 
his armor of civic righteousness—if he 
had broken through to God or permitted 
God to break through to him—in what 
way would his life have been altered? 
During one of the flashbacks in the novel 
we learn that as a young man he had been 
in love with Jessica Lovell, daughter of - 
the home-town aristocrat. One of his mo- 
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tives for pushing ahead in the financial 
world was to win over her hostile father. 
The father, of course, succeeded in quash- 
ing the engagement in the end, for after 
all Charles was a citizen of second-best 
Spruce Street, not first-family Johnson 
Street. Years later Charles learns from an 
old friend that Jessica had been unhappy 
for years afterward and would undoubt- 
edly have married him if he had stood up 
against the prejudices of her father. 

I suspect that if Charles had been a 
genuinely committed Christian he would 
have paid less attention to the whims of 
the old man, and would have concentrated 
on the simpler question: did he really 
love Jessica, and were the two of them 
prepared to enter into a Christian mar- 
riage? He was already earning enough to 
support a wife; the thing that really stood 
between him and Jessica was not so much 
her father as the vast complex of taboos 
governing the life of the community. 
Christianity would have helped him to put 
first things first. 


Living two lives 

But supposing that Jessica is left out 
of the picture, and we consider Charles 
after he is married to Nancy and com- 
fortably situated in the Stuyvesant Bank. 
What would be his alternatives? He could, 
perhaps, attempt a rigid dualism: live the 
life of a banker during the daytime (and 
it is an honorable and useful way of life, 
as he practices it), and devote his hours 
of leisure to God, his family, and his 
neighbors. Such a_half-a-loaf solution 
might be better than nothing, but ap- 
parently it never enters the mind of 
Charles Gray. If it had, one can foresee 
formidable difficulties. Suppose he stayed 
at home of an evening to read his Bible 
or play with his children, the people at 
the next-best country club would notice 
his absence. Questions and rumors would 
follow. And he must do his appointed 
share of entertaining dull people and be- 
ing entertained by them, for business rea- 
sons. The way of life in which he moves 
and has his being—the great game of 
getting ahead—is as total as the philos- 
ophy of the Communists. There can be 
no time out for less tangible duties or 
pleasures. 


Being a Christian in business 

Dualism seems impossible. Then imagine 
he decided to be first of all a Christian 
and to live as a Christian during his 
whole waking day, and let the chips fall 
where they might. I suspect he would 
have acquired the reputation of a strange 
fellow if he had refrained from dressing 
like the boss and had laughed only at the 
jokes that genuinely amused him. Certain- 
ly some uncomplimentary label would 
have been pinned on him if he had de- 
cided he didn’t really like Sycamore Park 
and would prefer to live in a less pre- 
tentious community. One wonders whether 
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such an eccentric would have been awarded 
a vice-presidency. And remember: the 
folkways of his world demanded his resig- 
nation if he was bypassed. 

Perhaps that would have been his solu- 
tion—providing always that his wife saw 
eye to eye with him. He was at least an 
“educated wheel horse,” and he could 
have found another position where the 
rules of the game were less total. How- 
ever, even there he might have discov- 
ered that the bars pressed in upon him 
too closely to leave him much time for his 
wife, his children, and his God. If so, he 
could choose between two courses of 
action. He might sell out and buy the 
traditional farm in Vermont. There, there 
would be elbow room to be a Christian 
and earn his subsistence at the same time. 
Or he could stick it out in the jungle of 
competition, compromising with its in- 
decencies and absurdities as little as pos- 




















John P. Marquand is the author of many 
successful novels of the American scene. 
Point of No Return is his most recent. 


sible, and at times even injecting a slight 
note of Christianity into his professional 
dealings. Both ways of meeting the prob- 
lem can be defended. The first—the farm 
in Vermont—makes it possible for at least 
a small number of Christians to practice 
their faith without excessive dilution. The 
second alternative requires the stamina of 
a saint, but it is a heroic calling, and one 
worthy of the courage and intelligence of 
Christian business men. 

If Charles followed the second course, 
he would not find his physical surround- 
ings radically changed. He might still live 
at Sycamore Park, attend dances at the 
same country club, and do the same kind 
of work. But I think he would begin to 
see all these things in a new perspective. 
The word “home” would begin to suggest 
to him more than the $30,000 it was cost- 
ing him; he would see in it a potential 


unit of the Kingdom of God, with him- 
self, Nancy, and the children as citizens. 
Something of eternity would infiltrate 
into that house, and the family would be- 
come less of an accidental gathering of 
semi-strangers. In flashes at least he 
would see the people at the country club 
not as they appeared to the naked eye 
but with the freshness and uniqueness of 
God’s creation stamped on their faces. 
At the office his sense of humor would 
quietly grow and would help him endure 
the solemn pageantry of his days. 


Gospel of success 


It appears that Marquand, the sociol- 
ogist, has pictured the American way of 
life in a disquieting light. Is it possible 
that the dominant American dream is 
wrong, not in its minor details but at its 
core? Is there something basically in- 
compatible between a combination of get- 
ting ahead, keeping up appearances, and 
satisfying natural wants as contrasted 
with the Christian emphasis on self-giving, 
self-surrender, and devotion to God and 
neighbor? 

The questions suggest that there is in 
America a struggle as remorseless as that 
which creates the Iron Curtain. But the 
matter is more complicated, and more 
alarming, than it appears at first glance. 
Charles Gray as a boy occasionally at- 
tended church, but nothing he heard there 
ever shook his devout faith in the gospel 
of success purveyed by the commencement 
speakers. Would his secular faith be shaken 
by most sermons in most churches? 


Dun & Bradstreet rating 

A neutral bystander who was more witty 
than charitable once remarked that of 
course the Presbyterian Church and the 
Episcopal Church ought to unite, for they 
vied for top rating in Dun & Bradstreet. 
Perhaps the members of both churches 
should feel complimented to learn of the 
high per capita income of their communi- 
cants, but I find the news disturbing. The 
quip suggests that perhaps of all the 
churches, these two are in the gravest 
danger of accepting the standards of 
Charles Gray’s world and calling it Chris- 
tianity. In many parishes this has already 
happened. 

Charles Gray’s problems will not be 
solved until the Church becomes Christ’s 
Church, until it returns to the uncompro- 
mising imperatives of the Christian mes- 
sage and proclaims war against not only 
the flesh and the devil but also the “world” 
—by which earlier Christians meant ex- 
actly the same squirrel cage of self-seek- 
ing, false goals, and empty satisfactions 
which dominates Charles’s days and eve- 
nings. It is futile to expect the Charles 
Grays of this age to turn to deeper wisdom 
when the churches hide it under several 
bushels. The world of Charles Gray will 
be christianized only after the churches 
dare to be Christian. 
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Arriving in New York, Phyllis Hammond 
is off on a search for her first job. 


Her first stop in the city is the Presbyterian Employment Service where Phyl- 
lis talks to director Albert Flanagan about her interests and hopes for a job. 


The Church Helps Job Hunters 


By JAMES W. HOFFMAN 


nN EASY ADDRESS to remember is 40 East 
4oth Street in New York city. And 
it’s a good address for young Presbyterians 
to keep in mind when leaving school and 
college to seek their fortunes in the Big 
Town. For here, just a stone’s throw from 
Grand Central Terminal, at the corner of 
Fortieth and Park Avenue, is the Presby- 
terian Employment Service, which gives 
vocational counsel and finds jobs for per- 
sons of all ages and creeds, free of charge. 

The only employment agency in the 
country operated by a church denomina- 
tion, the Presbyterian Employment Serv- 
ice was begun in 1937 by the Committee 
for Social Education and Action of the 
Presbytery of New York to help people 
whose careers had been blighted by the 
depression. Through the war the Service 
was kept busy relocating in war jobs per- 
sons whose businesses were wiped out by 
priorities. Today, with employment at a 
high peak, the Service still has plenty of 
work to do. Its secretary, Mr. Albert S. 
Flanagan, conducted 1,174 interviews dur- 
ing 1948. 

Finding jobs depends in large measure 
on having a wide range of personal con- 
tacts in the business and _ professional 
world, and Mr. Flanagan is ideally suited 
for this task. He is that fabled creature, 
a native New Yorker, born in Greenwich 
Village. He describes himself as a “retired 
tire man,” and the contacts he built up 
during fifty years as an automobile tire 
dealer stand him in good stead when he’s 
looking for jobs for his clients. 

The touch of personal confidence which 
Mr. Flanagan can bring into employment 
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problems accounts in large part for the 
fact that his record of successful place- 
ments—over 30 per cent—is better than 
the commercial agencies’ average of 20 to 
25 per cent. Many applicants, like Phyllis 
Hammond, show real promise, but this rec- 
ord is maintained in spite of the fact that 
many of his clients are rejected as “un- 
employables” by commercial agencies. 

An example was Willard, a young man 
who found all doors closed to him because 
of his dishonorable discharge from the 
Army. He was desperate to make a new 
start and live down this stigma, but no 
one would give him a chance. Mr. Flana- 
gan called the personnel director of a 
large textile house. This man had been a 
personnel officer in the Army and knew 
that a military record is not always the 
final word on a man. The personnel direc- 
tor made a careful investigation of Wil- 
lard’s discharge and his general character, 
and agreed to give him a job. Before long 
Willard earned a promotion. 


Jobs for “unemployables” 

Another “unemployable” was Miss Per- 
kins, who lost her job of many years just 
short of retirement age. In spite of a 
background of wide education and cul- 
ture, she was rejected everywhere because 
of her age. A commercial agency would 
have spent little time on her case, but Mr. 
Flanagan kept at it until he discovered a 
suitable job for her. 

Most of the Service’s clients, however, 
are ordinary job-hunters in need of guid- 
ance and contacts. The Service has placed 
accountants, shipping clerks, chemists, 
teachers, artists, detectives, and salesmen. 

On its long list of satisfied employers 
are the Shell Oil Company, American Air- 


lines, The Lambs’ Club, Plaza Hotel, Car- 
negie Hall, the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
and Equitable Life Insurance Company. 

With the YMCA Vocational Service 
Center, the Presbyterian office shares one 
of the finest vocational guidance libraries 
in the country and a thorough aptitude 
testing program. Shelves of books and 
files of information are kept on every 
means of livelihood from free-lance writ- 
ing to astronomy, and applicants are tested 
for their likelihood of success in fields 
calling for varied types of personality and 
skill. 

Occasionally a person looking for a job 
ought to be looking for something else; 
the Presbyterian Employment Service tries 
to discover and fill the real need. One boy 
admitted he really wanted to go to col- 
lege instead of taking a job, but the only 
school offering the course he wanted had 
refused to see him because its enrollment 
was filled. After a few of Mr. Flanagan’s 
phone calls, the boy was admitted to this 
school. 

A middle-aged man applied for a job as 
a railroad porter. He looked ill, and 
some sharp questions revealed that he 
needed an operation but couldn’t leave his 
family without support. The Service found 
a hospital to take the man in and a church 
to care for his family until he was well. 
If he had got the porter’s job, the work 
might have killed him. 

The Presbyterian Employment Service 
believes that a man in the wrong job, or 
without a job, will soon be a sick man 
mentally and spiritually. In job-hunting, 
the Church is performing in a novel way 
its ancient work of keeping men at their 
best. 

Photographs by LARRY WILLIAMS 
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Now that her application has been filled out, Phyllis She looks for more job information in the service 
takes extensive aptitude tests like this spatial rela- library where hundreds of books cover the employ- 
ment field from astronomy to xylophone playing. 


tions test, that will help the agency place _ her. 





Sent to the Presbyterian Board of National Missions for her first interview, Phyl- 
To find what openings there are, she lis talks things over with assistant personnel secretary, Miss Frances E. Beall. 
She got the job—and a happy ending; she is preparing for missions field work. 


She decides to go into church service. 


looks in the agency file of job listings. 
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Protestantism and Catholicism 


—A Comparison 


Part II—Where We Part Company 


BY GEORGES A. BARROIS 


¢ THE PREVIOUS ISSUE, I listed some of 
the points on which Catholics and 
Protestants agree, even though with some 
reservations. It looks as if the actual 
trend of numerous pamphlets issued by 
various Catholic agencies is to minimize 
the differences. They stress our common 
outlook as responsible Christian citizens, 
as if we felt just the same on all important 
issues. Secondary differences, on which we 
Protestants are not supposed to have any 
strong convictions anyway, are left in the 
twilight. 

There is a great deal of wishful think- 
ing in this attitude, and perhaps a bit of 
manoeuvering. Much as we would like to 
accept the hand of fellowship, we want 
first to clear all ambiguity. We had better 
recognize the fact that we are divided on 
matters of faith and life, which we can- 
not disregard. 


Protestant aloofness 

Some well-intentioned Catholics, follow- 
ing the press reports of a meeting of the 
Pan-Presbyterian Alliance, objected to my 
describing the attitude of Rome as one of 
“aloofness.” An irate correspondent wrote 
to me that, far from being aloof, the Ro- 
man Church had never practiced social or 
racial discrimination, and that the word 
“aloofness” would apply rather to high- 
browed Protestant congregations looking 
with mixed feelings upon the Mission 
Chapel across the tracks. I am sorry to 
admit that there is some truth in this, but 
those who live in glass houses shouldn’t 
throw stones. Rome does not discriminate 
against the Negroes or the poor, but she 
discriminates against millions of Chris- 
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tians who do not belong to her communion. 
The Roman Church inaccurately calls 
herself “Catholic,” that is, universal. (In 
this article, I also speak.of the Catholics, 
just in order to spare quotation marks 
and to shorten my lines.) The Roman 
Church claims to be The Church. This 
means that, in her eyes, there exist no 
other Churches, but only sects, and she 
cares little whether we are “High Church” 
or “Low Church,” Presbyterians or Bap- 
tists. If we do not profess allegiance to 
Rome, we are out of the fold, no matter 
how much genuine religion enters into the 
texture of our life. We belong in the 
slums of Christianity, and if we happen 
to be saved, it is only because we don’t 
know any better and provided we manage 
somehow to repent from our sins. 


“More Catholic than the Pope” 

It seems that a few ill-advised zealots 
in Boston, lay members of the faculty of 
a Catholic college, are not willing to keep 
even this escape door open for us, as they 
publicly criticize the “excessive liberalism” 
of the new catechism published by the 
American hierarchy. This catechism re- 
iterated the Catholic doctrine that salva- 
tion is possible for those outside the Ro- 
man Church. The attitude of the three 
Boston teachers proves, incidentally, that 
there are always some ready to be “more 
Catholic than the Pope.” 

As it is, the official doctrine of Rome 
leads to drastic consequences when brought 
to bear upon the problem of the union of 
the churches. Of course there can be no 
such thing from the Roman standpoint. 
The Church cannot associate with sects. 
It remains that the latter are invited to 
forsake all their reasons for dissenting and 
yield to the conditions set by Rome—a 


type of union like the union of the cat 
and the canary: 100 per cent cat. 

The monopoly claimed by the Roman 
Church grew out of historical circum- 
stances which made Rome the capital of 
the Christian world. It was artificially 
read back into the Gospel narratives. It 
stands in contradiction with formal state- 
ments of Jesus and the Apostles. Jesus 
promised to be in the midst of two or 
three gathered together in his name; are 
we to declare that the Church is not there, 
because the two or three gathered together 
with Jesus are not Romans? He rebuked 
his disciples when they wanted to drive 
away the stranger who cast out devils in 
his name. But who, anyway, can call upon 
his name unless he is so moved by the 
Spirit ? 

Our view is that no one particular 
church has the right to be called The 
Church. Whenever and wherever men con- 
fess Christ, the invisible Church of the 
elect becomes visible in them, and it is 
the duty of these partial manifestations of 
the one true Church of Christ to acknow!- 
edge each other and to associate for the 
furtherance of their common mission. 


Too many human traditions 
We cannot accept that the Roman hier- 
archy should monopolize the interpretation 
of Scripture, and supplement the Word of 
God by Tradition, or rather traditions— 
plural, small t—the greater part of which 
is of late origin. This is not to deny any 
value to historical developments in the 
teaching and life of the Church. After all, 
we, too, speak of “our reformed tradi- 
tion.” But tradition ought to stand always 
under the judgment of God’s Word. It 
has no absolute authority, and we do not 
see why we should accept at face value 
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“Rome does not discriminate against the Negroes or 


the poor, but she does discriminate against millions 


of Christians who do not belong to her communion.” 





human inventions or doctrines originating 
in a hazy apocryphal literature. There are 
too many of these in the liturgy and the 
theology of the Roman Church. 

We know full well that Scripture needs 
a qualified interpreter, but we cannot agree 
with our Catholic neighbors who this inter- 
preter shall be. We hold that no man can 
with full authority interpret the Word of 
God. There may be teachers and exposi- 
tors. But the infallible interpreter is none 
else than the Holy Spirii. He inspired the 
Bible. He alone bears a sufficient witness 
to the printed Word and can make it a 
living message. 


A visible hierarchy 

On the contrary, Roman Catholics feel 
an urgent need of interposing, between 
God and the believer, the authority of a 
visible hierarchy. They do not seem to be 
willing to put their hand in God’s hand 
and step boldly into the darkness. They 
want human guides and little candles to 
light the way ahead, as if Christians were 
not able to listen to God without a transla- 
tor or to execute his orders without a 
foreman to supervise the job. 

The Roman Church, and the Eastern 
Churches as well, have developed elaborate 
rituals, in contrast with the utter sim- 
plicity of the Christian program outlined 
in the Gospels. These additional means of 
grace may be useful to certain souls. Un- 
fortunately, it happens that means become 
screens and obscure the essentials of Chris- 
tianity. It is toward the sobriety of means 
of the early Christians that we Protestants 
are striving. This, of course, is largely a 
matter of taste, but we definitely cannot 
endorse the view that the seven sacra- 
ments of the Roman Church are of divine 
institution, and, as such, indispensable 
channels of salvation. 

We know only the sacraments of Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. Roman Catho- 
lics and Eastern Orthodox often imagine 
that the celebration of the latter is their 
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exclusive property. This is simply not so. 
We share in the same mystery of the body 
and the blood of Christ, while we partake 
of the elements of bread and wine. Thus 
Christ is really present to our faith, and 
his life becomes our life. But we cannot 
accept that the words of institution im- 
ply as a necessary consequence the belief 
in the material presence of Christ on the 
altar of the Roman Mass or of the Greek 
liturgy. 


Mixed marriages 

We do not favor mixed marriages any 
more than the Roman Catholics, aware as 
we are of the difficulties which may arise 
in families where the father and mother 
are of different faith. But the pledge 
which the Church Law of Rome requires 
before such marriages is downright shock- 
ing, inasmuch as the Protestant partner 
must promise to bring up the children to 
be born in a religion which he does not 
want for himself. This leaves him the 
choice between sterile remorse, shifting 
away from religion altogether, or break- 
ing his word of honor, And if the marriage 
of a Catholic and a Protestant is cele- 
brated not by the priest, but in a Prot- 
estant church or by a justice of the peace, 
Rome regards it as null and void, no mat- 
ter how valid this union is in the judg- 
ment of the State. 


Jockeying for privileges 

While we fully agree with the Roman 
Catholics on the danger of a godless so- 
ciety, a godless state, and a godless school, 
we strenuously object to their jockeying 
for strategic positions so as to impose 
their own policies upon the nation, or to 
derive special privileges from public agen- 
cies, while the voices of other Christian 
denominations remain unheard and their 
claims overlooked. I am thinking, among 
other things, of the unbearable condition 
of the evangelicals in Spain, under Franco 
regime and/or the Catholic hierarchy. 


But the danger is everywhere. Rome 
has been particularly zealous in the fight 
against Communism. But here again we 
are unable to entirely agree with her atti- 
tude. Consciously or unconsciously, she 
has never kept a clear distinction between 
Communism as a system of economics, the 
materialistic ideology on which it thrives, 
and the pressure methods used to assure 
its triumph. 


Alliance with reactionaries 


As much as we may dislike the econom- 
ics of Communism, we hold them to be a 
matter for free discussion, subject to dem- 
ocratic procedure. We are, like the Roman 
Catholics, dead set against materialism 
and violence, but, before joining in Rome’s 
“crusade” we want to make sure that we 
are not going to be dragged into unholy 
alliances. We do not measure a country by 
its attitude toward the establishment or 
disestablishment of the Church, as does 
Rome in the case of Spain, and we refuse 
to tie up the cause of Christ to the cause 
of the prevailing social class or political 
ideology. We finally hope that Rome will 
refrain from excessive indulgence toward 
forces of reaction and totalitarian rulers. 

The centralized power of the Roman 
Catholic Church, its strong international 
organization, its methods of authority, 
explain partly its effectiveness. Looking 
back on our divided Protestantism, we 
feel, by contrast, weary and powerless. 
Seeking for a remedy, we may be tempted 
to copy the methods of the Roman Church 
and to play our own game of power poli- 
tics. I say “tempted” for this is nothing 
else than a temptation, the temptation of 
the easy way. We know as Christians that 
there is really no easy way through the 
difficulties of an unchristian world. 

We place all our trust in the invisible 
leadership of the Spirit. We regret that 
this has a lesser appeal to creatures of 
flesh and blood. The Christian road is nar- 
row, but Christ has trod it before us. 
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Good marriages are built, not dreamed. 


Beoin Your | 


By MARGARET LEE RUNBECK 


OMETHING RATHER WONDERFUL has 
happened to very young people in the 
last few years. Quite often, when one asks 
them that conventional question grown- 
ups employ as a key for opening a con- 
versation, “Mary, what do you want to be 
when you grow up?” a girl will look at 
you with her clear innocent gaze and say, 
“T want to get married and have children.” 
I don’t think girl-children have actually 
changed about that; it always was the 
underlying intention. Only now they are 
more frank about it than we were when I 
was a youngster. 

The other day, however, I thought I'd 
found an exception. This youngster said, 
“IT want to be a midget car racer... 
either that or a trained nurse. Or else I'd 
like to be an opera singer.” 

“Don’t you want to be a mother?” I 
asked. 

“Why, natch,” she said, looking at’ me 
as if I weren’t very bright even to ques- 
tion that normal desire. “Natch. I’m 
going to have five children. But in be- 
tween being a mother. . . .” 

There probably is no dearer wish under- 
lying all human planning than this one of 
finding a permanent home for the heart 
in a permanent and blessed marriage. Since 
this is true, it is almost unbelievable that 
we have done so little to educate and 
prepare ourselves for that great vocation. 
(And don’t overlook the fact that the first 


vowel in that word is an “o” and not 


‘ » 


an “a. ) 


Pranars that is one important clue to 
the whole misunderstanding about mar- 
riage. It is not a life-long recreation; it 
is a creation to be worked at every day 
Not only after one has signed the con- 
tract, so to speak. But in serious prep- 
aration and training, just as one would 
contemplate any other profession. Actually 
the profession of marriage, for both part- 
ners, is the one to which our common 
expression “making a living” applies most 
literally. For certainly nothing determines 
the richness or the poorness of the quality 
of life, as does marriage. 

And yet, through some absurd coyness, 
or some romantic delusion, few persons 
face it realistically enough to work toward 
it seriously before it becomes a present 
fact. One may day-dream toward it. In 
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fact most magazine fiction is this kind of 
day-dreaming. But one seldom day-dreams 
his way into anything except disappoint- 
ment. 

The time to begin your good marriage 
is today, whatever your age. This is the 
time to study the terms of the contract 
and to realize how well or how inadequate- 
ly you are equipped to meet them. There's 
nothing secret or mysterious about the 
contract. 

The Presbyterian Book of Common 
Worship includes it for your guidance. If 
you really want a good marriage, begin 
building it from within yourself right now 
by studying its spiritual meaning, and 
then, gradually and patiently fitting your 
character to fulfill the terms of that 
dearest contract ever devised. 


I. ISN’T EASY to analyze love. There’s 
been more written about love than any 
other subject known. But much of this 
has been too romantic and unrealistic to 
be a safe guide. People expect miracles 
from love, but it’s safer to trust the laws 
of cause and effect in behavior and rela- 
tionship. The love that lasts is made up 
of rather everyday qualities, for after all, 
life itself is made up of everydayness, but 
we can raise that to adventure and delight. 
Two persons who love can face anything 
if they never lose sight of the prime fact 
that “the other is my first concern.” Mar- 
riage built on that basis simply couldn’t 
fail. 

This implies, of course, being certain, 
first of all, that we have begun marriage 
with the person we really have married, 
and not some mirage person who is only 
a reasonable facsimile. Love can best link 
persons who are in some ways alike, and 
in other ways fascinatingly different. There 
must be both a meeting ground for safe 
security and a difference for lasting in- 
terest. 

Then there must be loyalty which can 
bridge over dangers with trust and a 
stretched-out hand. Loyalty keeps its eyes 
open and recognizes dangers. Loyalty ap- 
plies to the way we talk to other persons 
about our marriage; but it applies even 
more to the way we talk to ourselves 
about it. You know how loyal and sym- 
pathetic you are about yourself? Well, 
could you be that loyal about someone 
else? 

The contract says, “In joy and in sor- 
row, in sickness and in health.” This is 


arriage Today 


where character really counts. Nobody 
really welcomes trouble, and yet, after it 
has been lived through, we usually find 
there was where the real growing-together 
took place. Trouble, in fact, is our great 
opportunity to build the marriage struc- 
ture more solidly between us. After it has 
passed, we can realize that we owe it 
more than we owe the gay periods. So in 
the midst of the tedium and drudgery of 
sickness, or the humiliation and worry of 
other troubles, the long-term view is some- 
times the life-saver. 

I once saw a girl save her marriage and 
her husband’s business by one simple re- 
mark. Her husband said afterward that he 
was ready to give up. And then she said, 
“When you and I are fifty, we'll remem- 
ber this and we'll be glad it happened.” 

That one remark of hers showed him 
that she was with him all the way and 
that she had faith in the outcome. “If she 
had that kind of faith in us, I just had to 
pull us through. So I did,” he said to me. 

Nothing guarantees us a lifetime of de- 
votion from anyone else. All that can be 
promised is what we ourselves are capable 
of feeling. Marriage can succeed only if 
we ourselves make it succeed, from within. 
Fifty-fifty is not by any means enough. 
Marriage is always the responsibility of 
one person only—and you are the one. 
You can’t fail, if you believe that, and you 
live up to it with no mental reservations. 


Neseev IS PERFECT. To expect perfec- 
tion, and to be so emotional that we refuse 
to understand when deviations occur, is 
to make one’s partner either a liar or a 
brute. On the other hand, forgiveness is 
not license. True forgiveness is so creative 
that it re-forms and re-builds. If forgive- 
ness is properly used, it doesn’t have to 
keep happening over and over. 

With all the solemn and wonderful 
things promised in the marriage contract, 
there has to be, besides, one unwritten 
clause. 

That is a promise silently given, worded 
any way that seems right to you. In effect 
it must say, “And I solemnly pledge that 
I'll try never to lose my sense of humor.” 

There are moments and there are 
wounds which only the light touch can 
heal. Not the flippant touch, or the ridi- 
culing touch, for those do nothing but 
destroy. 

But there is a kind of cheerful balance 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Students check on progress of the Bethel Fund. The $6,000 quota is over-subscribed. 


From Princeton to Bethe 


Princeton Seminary’s Bethel Fund provides food 


and clothing for German theological students. 


By C. BENTON KLINE, JR. 


— BETHEL IN GERMANY to Prince- 
ton Seminary in New Jersey last fall 
came two young men. They came to study. 
But they brought first hand information 
of the living conditions and an awareness 
of the great need of Bethel’s 250 theologi- 
cal students. Princeton students had acted 
before to help people abroad. Under the 
leadership of one of their professors, Otto 
Piper, who was driven from Nazi Germany 
in 1933, they had aided European semi- 
— with contributions of clothing and 
ood. 
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But this was something different. Fritz- 
hermann Keienburg and George Krebs 
had come to the comfortable dormitories 
and ample food of Princeton, leaving be- 
hind them cold, over-crowded living quar- 
ters and a near starvation diet. They 
couldn’t forget the friends they had left 
at Bethel. Their new friends at Princeton 
decided to do something about it. 

From Princeton to Bethel have gone 
shipments of hundreds of pounds of used 
clothing, thousands of pounds of food, and 
money. Realizing the great need of the 
students abroad for an adequate food 
supply, Princeton students devoted their 
energies to some means of raising the diet 


standard of the men and women at Bethel, 
whose health suffers on daily meals of 
bread and vegetable soup—and a small al- 
lotment of meat or fish on Sundays. 

With an intensive program for aid to 
Bethel, Princeton students went to work 
to help materially in the reconstruction 
work the church must do in Germany. 
They hope to make Bethel’s theological 
students better fitted physically to do 
their studying and thus better equipped 
for preaching in a new Germany. 


Studying by candlelight 

Bethel students are making sacrifices 
for this preparation. Yet they are helping 
those who are worse off than themselves. 
They are surrounded by homeless and 
starving people and are in close contact 
with the 3,000 mental patients of the 
Bethel hospitals. They are living four and 
six to a single room in school dormitories. 
Studying is done by candlelight when a 
student wears out his light bulb. Their 
four classrooms are so crowded that stu- 
dents rush early to classes for a seat. Late 
comers stand for the lecture periods. When 
they wear through the soles of their shoes, 
they borrow a pair to wear to class, or 
stay in bed until they can be repaired. 
There are few new clothes for the students 
under the strict ration system. 

Men and women willing to suffer these 
privations for their education have cour- 
age that Princeton students, or any other 
informed persons, could not help but ad- 
mire and wonder at. Yet, since the re- 
opening of the seminary after the war, in- 
creasing numbers of teachers and students 
have come to Bethel. In the summer of 
1946, 125 students, ro per cent of them 
girls, came to Bethel. In the winter of 
1946 and 1947 there came 150 students, 
175 that summer, more than 200 last win- 
ter, and now 250, many more than the 
school was built to accommodate. The 
majority of the students live in dormi- 
tories, where space has been further cur- 
tailed since one dormitory has been turned 
over to the Bethel hospital. Even recep- 
tion rooms are used for sleeping quarters. 
Many students live in the unheated homes 
of doctors and attendants at the hospitals. 


Signs of suffering 

The appearance of the students is usu- 
ally not very “theological.” Many wear 
their former army uniforms, often the 
only clothing they have. Their faces show 
signs of the suffering they have experi- 
enced as prisoners in Russian camps and 
from the wounds and diseases of the war. 
Many of them lost families, homes, and 
all their possessions in the Russian zone. 
But when they speak with one another, 
it is about their studies, their ministry in 
the hospitals and in the ruined city of 
Bielefeld, preaching and “giving comfort 
to the homeless people sleeping in the 
city’s air-raid shelters. From their meager 
meals of bread and soup, they save out 
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Students pack part of the ton and a half 
of clothing ready for shipment to Bethel. 


Professor Otto Piper, refugee from Nazi 
former Bethel student 
Fritzhermann Keienburg, Fund leaders. 
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Germany, and 


Additions to their soup and bread diet are eagerly awaited by Bethel students 
lined-up for distribution of food from Princeton. More shipments are on the way, 


In the lean months the inscription on Bethel’s dining hall had a new meaning. 
The 250 students who eat here well know that “Man shall not live by bread alone.” 


bread bits and dry them to give these 
homeless people, or to send home to hun- 
gry families. 

This was a life foreign to Princeton 
students. They studied in warm, separate 
rooms over well-lighted desks, wore warm, 
well-fitting clothes, ate wholesome meals, 
attended classes in comfortable rooms, and 
walked the streets of a prosperous uni- 
versity and residential town. Yet several 
months ago they made the suffering at 
Bethel their own problem to be tackled 
and solved. 

Thus the Bethel Fund came into being. 
A well-planned campaign to raise money 
went into action, and an intensive week- 
long publicity program was launched. A 
number of arresting posters were displayed 
prominently on the walls of Princeton 
campus buildings. A bulletin outside the 
classrooms announced the progress of the 
campaign. Two former commercial artists 
developed the campaign motif—an empty 
bowl in outstretched hands. Bethel-Prince- 
ton were the words of the week. Daily let- 
ters were issued by the committee to the 
students and to friends of the seminary. 


Clothing from Texas 

In response to this appeal, contribu- 
tions of money and clothing arrived from 
all over the country. A Sunday school 
class in the Central Presbyterian Church 
of Waco, Texas, sent a hundred-pound box 
of used clothing. A young deacon of the 
Suburban Presbyterian Church in Scran- 


ton, Pennsylvania, loaded a car with used 
clothes and collected a sizeable amount of 
cash. An anonymous check arrived from 
Berkley, California. Used clothing came 
from Roseville Presbyterian Church, Rose- 
ville, Ohio; the First Presbyterian Church 
of Port Jefferson, Long Island, New York, 
the Mechanicsville Presbyterian Chapel of 
Philadelphia, St. Cloud Presbyterian 
Church of West Orange, New Jersey, First 
Presbyterian Church of Palestine, Illinois, 
and groups at the Haddon Heights Presby- 
terian Church, and the Presbyterian 
Church at Providence, New Jersey. Stu- 
dents at Westminster Choir College, neigh- 
bors of Princeton Seminary donated $150 


Still going strong 


But the principal support for the drive 
came from the seminary itself. Students 


combed their closets for articles that 
might be warm and useful. They dug deep 
into their pockets for money. The initial 
goal of $6,000 has been over-subscribed. 
a ton and a half of clothing has been 
shipped, and Princeton students are still 
going strong. 

From Princeton to Bethel has gone 
much material aid, with more on the way 
In return, comes the gratitude and friend- 
ship of the Bethel students who have a 
strategically important place in the fu- 
ture of Germany and the Church. Through 
Bethel, Princeton Seminary students are 
making a satisfying contribution to the 
future of Christianity. 
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Cincinnati Youth Wins 
Interfaith Award 


Every year since 1945 the University 
of Cincinnati has awarded the Alfred M. 
Cohen Interfaith Award, a cash prize of 
$300, to the student who has done the 
most “to promote interfaith amity in the 
life of the campus.” This year the winner 
is twenty-one-year-old Bob Lodwick, a 
member of Cincinnati’s Bond Hill Presby- 
terian Church and Westminster Fellowship 
moderator of the Synod of Ohio. It was the 
third time in four years the award has gone 
to a Presbyterian. 

The first Alfred M. Cohen award went 
in 1945 to Ralph Kipp, then of Cincin- 
nati's Kennedy Heights Presbyterian 
Church, and now Minister of Education 
at the First Presbyterian Church in 
Charleston, West Virginia. The 1947 award 
winner, Finley Grissett, son of Presby- 
terian missionary parents in Cameroun, 
West Africa, was graduated from Cin- 
cinnati with an engineering degree and 
became associated with the Los Alamos 
atomic energy project in New Mexico. 

The award, given by the Nation Hillel 
Commission, a Jewish group, honors the 
memory of Alfred M. Cohen, outstanding 
Cincinnati Jewish leader who for eleven 
years was president of the World Organi- 
zation of B’nai B’rith and its honorary 
president at the time of his death. A 
graduate of the University of Cincinnati, 
Mr. Cohen was an active exponent of in- 
terfaith amity. Long prominent in affairs 
of Cincinnati’s Rockdale Avenue Temple, 
he also attended services faithfully for 
nearly ten years at Cincinnati’s First 
United (Presbyterian - Congregational) 
Church near his home, contributing to its 
support and giving the invocation each 
vear at its fall homecoming dinner. The 
church made Mr. Cohen an_ honorary 
member February 27, 1949, ten days be- 
fore his death at the age of eighty-nine. 

Wiry, restless Bob Lodwick is a pre- 
divinity student who has travelled over 
most of the European continent and 
America. 

When a university sophomore, he spent 
a summer in Colorado helping migrant 
workers pick cherries and visiting mining 
towns as a member of the interdenomina- 
tional Lisle Fellowship. In 1947 he worked 
his way to Poland and Iceland on a 
UNRRA cattle boat, came home toting 
one souvenir, a giant wicker rocking chair 
which he had bought for fifty cents. Last 
summer he slung a camera about his neck 
and went to Europe to work at Le Collége 
Cévénol in France and to tour Youth 
centers and World Council work camps in 
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Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, and 
Holland. 

A likable, enthusiastic administrator, 
Bob has steadily won positions and hon- 
ors since the seventh grade, when he was 
elected moderator of the Presbytery of 
Cincinnati Junior High Westminster Fel- 
lowship. Later he became a synod officer, 
and in 1947, an officer of the Westminster 
Fellowship National Council. This year, at 
the University, Bob was president of the 
student Y.M.C.A., one of the largest in 
the country, chairman of the Religious 
Emphasis Week Committee, and Presby- 

















Robert Lodwick 


terian representative of the United Stu- 
dent Christian Council on the World Stu- 
dent Christian Federation Committee. He 
is a nephew of the Reverend E. W. Lod- 
wick, pastor of the Seville, Ohio, Presby- 
terian Church and moderator of the Ohio 
Synod. 

This summer, his last free summer be- 
fore entering McCormick Seminary in 
Chicago, Bob is working on his family’s 
farm near Williamsburg, Ohio. He had 
planned to work in the Presbyterian Insti- 
tutional Service Unit at Philadelphia 
State Hospital, was disappointed when he 
was refused insurance because of under- 
weight. Said Bob, “That did it. . . . The 
family put its foot down.” 


New Teaching Methods 
Planned in Vacation Schools 


In Illinois, a Methodist minister’s wife 
watched a group of children playing in the 
street, invited them into the church for 
Bible stories, found they were back the 


next day for more. This summer, almost 
fifty years later, well-scrubbed moppets 
in all forty-eight states will be hurrying 
up church walks for vacation church 
schools, Since their beginnings, the schools 
have been increasingly popular with chil- 
dren and parents alike. This year, the 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion expects some 3,300 Presbyterian 
churches alone to open their doors for the 
summer sessions. 

In Presbyterian schools this year, teach- 
ers will be trying out a new approach in 
vacation church school teaching. Instead 
of competing for awards for the neatest 
and prettiest drawings and recitations, 
boys and girls will work together to write 
litanies, stories, poems, and plays, and 
to paint murals, build cardboard villages, 
design costumes, and stage sets, act in 
the plays, and help plan services. 

In many churches, the children will 
make toys, games, or scrapbooks to send 
to national missions stations. The big for- 
eign mission undertaking is the “Pictures 
for Children Everywhere” project, through 
which boys and girls may purchase for one 
dollar eighteen colored Bible pictures to 
be sent to children in other countries. 

Another new wrinkle in the vacation 
church school program will be the special- 
ly-trained teams of young people (see 
P.L., March 19). The teams, a brand-new 
feature in summer youth projects, will be 
trained at Warren Wilson Junior College 
in Swannanoa, North Carolina; the College 
of the Ozarks in Clarksville, Arkansas; 
Sitka, Alaska; and the University of Du- 
buque, Dubuque, Iowa; and for five weeks 
following the training will conduct schools 
in churches within an area of 500 miles of 
the training centers. 

Most schools this summer will last two 
weeks, Elizabeth Landfield, of the Board 
of Christian Education, predicts and 
wishes that it weren’t so. “They ought to 
last four weeks fo do a really good job.” 
says Miss Landfield. “Teachers at two- 
week schools usually find thev’re just get- 
ting started when school’s over.” 


Illinois Pastors Meet to 
Discuss Student Problems 


“Presbyterians,” Kenneth Reeves re- 
cently told delegates to the first College 
and University Church Conference, ‘may 
not have a lot of babies but they do have 
a lot of students.” According to the Pres- 
byterian Church’s Student Work director, 
most Presbyterian boys and girls in high 
schools and prep schools go on to college. 
It means, said he, that the Church has an 
enormous responsibility in developing 
leadership in all the professions, trades, 
and skills. 

How to fulfill the Church’s responsi- 
bility was the question in the minds of 
the fifty-odd pastors from colleges and 
college towns who attended the confer- 
ence last month in Champaign, Illinois. 
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In many college towns delegates dis- 
covered Presbyterian students never re- 
ceive so much as a mimeographed note 
from the pastor of the local Presbyterian 
church. In some, Presbyterian churches 
ignore the college students entirely. 

To remedy the situation, said the dele- 
gates, the pastors of the student’s home 
town church should notify the college 
town church or Presbyterian student cen- 
ter that the student is coming. Then the 
college town pastor should be prepared to 
welcome the student, stimulate his inter- 
est with good Sunday sermons, offer him 
a program “built around the issues he 
faces—marriage, jobs, personal faith, eco- 
nomic and political questions,” and coun- 
sel him when he needs it. 

The conference, the first of its kind 
to be sponsored by the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., was the direct result of 
the work of one Illinois church in the 
field of student-church relationships. 

Last fall, the First Presbyterian Church 
of Warsaw, Illinois, pioneered with a plan 
to keep in touch with students through 
letters, calls, and special services during 
school vacations. After the Easter service 
one student said, “You would think our 
church was right on my college campus. 

I have never loved this church so 
much, nor felt its interest as much as I 
do now... .” 

The results were not only felt by the 
students. In the Warsaw church, the fam- 
ilies of the college students became more 
faithful in attending services. One stu- 
dent’s father was baptized and joined the 
church this spring. 

Soon the Illinois Committee on 
Christian Education became interested in 
the program and named Raymond Knud- 
son chairman of Presbyterian Student 
Service in Illinois. Under his guidance, an 
experimental meeting was held in Spring- 
field in the early spring (see P.L., Febru- 
ary 19.) 

Last month, in Champaign, Illinois, the 
issue became a national one. Delegates 
from Ohio, Missouri, and Iowa said they 
were going to plan similar get-togethers 
for pastors in their states. Kenneth 
Reeves, speaking for the Board of Chris- 
tian Education, said, “Now I think we’ve 
thrown open the whole problem.” 


Tulsa University Pioneers 
In Broadcast Courses 
Classtime means easy-chair-time for 
many persons in and around Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. Through a unique college-at-home 
plan, the University of Tulsa classrooms 
are as close as the nearest FM radio. 
Planned and produced by the students 
and faculty of the Presbyterian-related 
college, the class extension program offers 
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regular college courses to persons unable 
to attend class on the campus. Regular 
classroom lectures are transmitted every- 
day by KWGS, the FM radio voice of 
the University of Tulsa. 

The first university to hold classes by 
radio for college credit, Tulsa offers ten 
hours of college credit to listeners. The 
spring series of radio classes included 
music appreciation, correlation of the arts, 
principles of sociology, and a survey of 
English literature. 

Students taking classes by radio for 
college credit visit the campus only a few 
times each semester to take the regular 
class examinations. In addition, radio 
listeners come to the TU campus at the 
end of each course for the final examina- 
tion. They are graded on an equal level 


felt that the lectures were made more in- 
teresting by professors who prepared them 
for broadcasting. 

Among the first courses broadcast over 
KWSG, were Hebrew history and origin 
and principles of Christianity. The pro- 
fessor, the Reverend R. Grady Snuggs, 
head of religion department, at first found 
that the microphone technique tended to 
handicap his lectures, since he was fond 
of wandering about his classroom while 
talking. He solved his difficulty by keep- 
ing his head turned toward the mike and 
doing his pacing within a six-foot arc of it. 

Requirements for listening credit are 
a high school diploma or qualifications ac- 
ceptable to the registrar. As set up two 
years ago, the education-by-radio-plan 
offers radio listeners an opportunity to 








Dr. Beumont Breustle of Tulsa University lectures on the arts in broadcast class. 


with the classroom students, and their 
grades average as high or higher than the 
regular student marks. 

Credit for the development of the radio 
class idea goes to Dr, E. H. Criswell, dean 
of the Tulsa University college of arts 
and sciences; Ben Henneke, head of the 
speech and radio department, and the 
faculty radio education committee, which 
was set up to supervise the plan. 

A questionnaire filled in by all students 
whose classes were broadcast indicated the 
success of the plan on the campus as well 
as in the home. 

Most of the students favored broadcast 
classes over regular classroom lectures. 
Some gave as their reasons that the class 
period seemed to pass faster, and others 


earn sixty hours credit at home. Upon 
completion of this work the individual 
may obtain a bachelor’s degree by taking 
two years of resident work at Tulsa Uni- 
versity. 

The university and KWGS also offer 
high school students in Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Arkansas, and Missouri the chance to com- 
pete for Tulsa University scholarships 
through the “Going to College by Radio” 
program. Winners of weekly quizzes at 
high schools in the four-state area com- 
pete at the end of the year for the four 
scholarships offered. 

Now in its fifth year, the high school 
quiz show won the American Public Rela- 
tions award during its second year on the 
air. 
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Women’s Colleges 


Men’s Colleges 


Preparatory Schools 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec. .» phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 95th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown. Pa. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 

RALPH COOP ER HUTCHISON 


President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a Century-old 
Reputation for College Preparation. Small classes. 
Experienced masters. Cultivation of initiative and 
self-reliance. Wide choice of sports and student ac- 
tivities. Grades 7-12. Country location 65 miles from 


New York City. Address. 
Benjamin D. Roman, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, N. J. 








QUEENS COLLEGE 


A southern college for women, offering a liberal arts 
education with emphasis on cultural and scholas- 
tic achievement. This fully accredited Presbyterian 
college has a limited enrollment. 
Hunter B. Blakely, President 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
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WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


Fulton, Missouri 
Nearly a century of proved ability to 
meet current needs and retain the values 
of a liberal education that is Christian. 
Applications for admission in September 1949 
ow being received. 


me 
WILLIAM W. HALL, JR., Ph. D., President 








WEST NOTTINGHAM 4°ADEMY 


Now in its Third Century—A fine school for boys 


—College Preparatory and general courses. Grades 


7-12. Enrollment 110. Remedial Reading, Art, 
Music. Small classes. Moderate rate. All sports in- 


cluding golf course. 360 acres. Midway between 


Baltimore and Philadelphia. Presbyterian traditions 


ay affiliations. Students non-sectarian. Catalog 


Paul Slaybaugh, A. M., LL. D., Head Master, 
ber 101, West Nottingham, Cecil ¢ ‘ounty, Maryland 
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Coeducational Colleges 








ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior. Positively Christian. 
Coeducational. Courses in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
B. Mus. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links learning to living” 
Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 








CARROLL COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college limited to an en- 
rollment of 800 where individualized 
instruction, personal campus relation- 
ships and Christian atmosphere prevail. 
NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, President 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 














A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts and theological seminary with 
a positive Christian purpose. 


Rollo La Porte, President 


UNIVERSITY o— DUBUQUE 


Dubuque . lowa 


HANOVER COLLEGE 
Hanover, Indiana 


Among many unusually good offerings, 
we offer a safe, comfortable college home 
for men in our new men’s residence hall 
now being completed. 








HURON COLLEGE 
Huron, South Dakota 
George F. McDougall, President 

Liberal Arts and Co-educational. Fully accredi- 
ted. Social Sciences, Humanities, Natural 
Sciences. *‘Education at its Best’. Offers a 
wide variety of courses. Moderate costs. 
Write for information. 








JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


Liberal Arts and Vocational Training 
Special Attention to Church Vocations 
Outstanding School of Music 
with graduate work 
J. Walter Malone, President 


Decatur, Illinois 











TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Greeneville, Tenn. 


Chartered 1794 





A small southern college of distinction. 
Coeducational, 4 years liberal arts. Fully 
accredited. Christian emphasis. 





; Ne Founded 1819 
MUSIC 
Highest Accreditation 





THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 





Presbyterian 

| | | 
—= = FINE ARTS 
Semesters begin Sept. & Feb. 


CENTRE COLLEGE 
LIBERAL ARTS 
Colleges For Men and Women 
WALTER A. GROVES, President 


OF KENTUCKY 
SCIENCES 
On Separate Campuses 
Box 401-L, DANVILLE, KY. 








DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Beautiful campus—Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 





EMPORIA, KANSAS 
Positive emphasis on Christian training. Co- 
educational Individual guidance. Liberal 
arts, science and Music. Degrees A.B., B.S., 
Mus. B., and B. Mus. Ed 


Paul B. McCleave, Pres. 





Utah’s 
WESTMINSTER 


The only Protestant college in a large 
home mission field. 
“Personalized education” 
Robert D. Steele, President 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 














GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
A Coeducational College 
Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, Science, Com- 
merce, Engineering, and Music. 
A beautiful campus with superior buildings. Modern 
dormitories for men and women. 
PRESIDENT WEIR C. KETLER 
GROVE CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 








WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane, Washington 
Distinctly Christian in its aim 
Devoted to the ideals of high scholarship 
Lowest possible cost to the student 
rank F. Warren, President 


Spokane Washington 





June 25, 1949 

















Chpieté ROBES 


ee interest in summer services 
with new light weight choir robes — 
cream or colors. Prompt de- 
liveries. Write for catalogue 
with material samples. C20 
(choir robes), J20 (junior 
choir)andP20(pulpitrobes). 


A, COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 
“A CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Vee 117N.Wacker 366 Fifth Ave. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
1000 N. Market 











Whitt de you think ? 


A QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 























FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 
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va" IN STEEL OR WOOD 
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ATALO 


\y. P.REDINGTON & CO. 





DEPT R.7 SCRANTON 2, PENNA 








FOR THE CLERGY 
Black Gabardine Trousers 


* Made to Measure $ 75 
* Mailed (postpaid) any- . Pair 
where in United States Cloth Semele 

or Possessions. Sent on Request 


MESIROV TROUSERS 
Dept. F-5, 240 Market St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











BIBLE BASEBALL 


By Robert T. Taylor, D.D. 
General Secretary of the American 
Bible Society 


840 Bible questions and answers graded into 
Singles, Doubles, Triples, Home Runs, Sacri- 
fices, and Bunts, according to degrees of diff- 
culty. Carries the thrill and skill of a real base- 
ball game into your church or home socials. Ideal 
for Vacation Bible School. Three books needed 
for game—one for each pitcher and umpire. 
54 pages, paper, 35c each; 3 for $1.00 postpaid. 


CHICAGO BIBLE SOCIETY 
35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, tl. 
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WANTED! 


Women’s Church Organizations 
In Every Community 
To Sell Choice Quality 


EDWARDS TEA 


“It’s Taste Blended-It's Truly Splendid” 
COUPON 
BELOW WORTH 50c 
This Offer Limited 
Clip and Mail for Free Samples of 
TEA and OTHER MERCHANDISE 
Together With Full Details About 
Selling our TEA to Raise Funds for 


PROJECT PLANS 
sme ieee MAIL TODAY.......... 


EDWARDS & BRENNAN TEA CO. 
NAVIGATION BUILDING 
MAUCH CHUNK, PENNA, P.L. 


Please send me FREE SAMPLES of your 
TEA and other MERCHANDISE together 
with full details about selling for Organi- 
zation Profit. 


CITY... .cccccccccccccc Mee cccccccece 
ORGANIZATION... 
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Conducted by RAYMOND I. LINDQUIST 


Which church should I join? 


Question: In the small community into 
which I recently moved, the church of my 
denomination is quite different from my 
former churches and, frankly, leaves me 
cold. A church of another denomination 
offers the spiritual benefits I need. Should 
I change denominations? —Frep J. 


Reply: A church ought to be more than 
a collection of people who happen to like 
each other and the same minister. One of 
the weaknesses of 
Protestantism is this 
attachment to person- 
alities rather than de- 
votion to the supreme 
Person. As a result, 
we have in our vari- 
ous communities a 
number of sermon- 
tasting nomads who 
are like Abraham only in this—that they 
have here in this world no abiding church 
home. 

Since you speak of moving to a new 
community and of needing and seeking 
“spiritual benefits,” you quite clearly do 
not belong to this crowd of pious peri- 
patetics. Undoubtedly your desire is to 
minister as well as to be ministered unto. 

You realize, of course, that worship is 
not chiefly a matter of what the pastor 
and choir do for people, nor is it solely 
what people do for themselves and for 
each other. It is primarily a matter of 
what people, pastor, and choir do together 
in praise of God and what God does in 
purifying and empowering them 

Every person present in the solemn 
and joyful adoration of God shares in the 
worship and bears a portion of its holy 
burden. Therefore in deciding where we 
are regularly going to worship, it is not 
simply the question of deciding where we 
get the most good. It is rather the question 
of where we can both give and receive the 
most good. 

This two-fold relationship is the basis 
on which you ought to make your choice. 
If after a careful trial you find that the 
church of your own denomination still 
leaves you cold, and there is no other 
church of the same denomination near 
you, then I feel that you would be justi- 
fied in changing. 

Your loyalty is to the place where you 
can do the most for the Kingdom of 
God and where the Kingdom of God can 
accomplish the most in you. 





Joint adventure 


Question: I find regular church attend- 
ance necessary for maintaining my per- 
sonal faith. My fiance, however, feels his 
faith is secure, and finds regular church 
attendance dulling rather than inspiring, 
How can we best arrange the spiritual 
side of our coming marriage? —ALIcE W. 


Reply: You are wise indeed to think 
now about the spiritual side of your com- 
ing marriage. It is a most important side 
of a many-sided subject. 

This is particularly true in your case 
because of the wide difference between 
your fiance and yourself in the way you 
look at regular church attendance. I envy 
any man who “feels his faith is secure,” 
since most of us have found it tough busi- 
ness to keep it alive and growing. 

Of course, church attendance is no 
guaranty of unfailing inspiration, nor does 
it always avoid dullness—even for those 
who love it best. (What, in this life, 
does?) 

But is inspiration the primary purpose 
of church attendance? Do we not go to 
church to pray? To learn God’s will? To 
find ourselves forgiven and renewed? To 
cultivate the sense of divine nearness? 
To give thanks to God? To experience 
fellowship with other Christians and with 
Christ? To dedicate ourselves and our 
resources to the cause of God in the 
world? 

Don't you think your friend really 
wants these ministries to his spirit? Isn’t 
his problem, really, the fact that so far 
he has not discovered them in the church 
services he has attended? Perhaps he has 
not found them because he has not known 
what to look and pray for. 

In addition to a freshly defined ap- 
proach to public worship, you can arrange 
the spiritual side of your coming marriage 
by practicing private devotions. Why not 
try reading the same Bible passage each 
day? During the war many husbands away 
at the front read the same devotional 
passage on the same day that their fam- 
ilies were reading it. They reported that it 
helped them sense the unity and love 
which across the tragic miles bound them 
to Christ and to each other. 

With such preparation, your marriage 
will be able quite naturally to carry on 
the spiritual program you have each al- 
ready begun. The happy difference will be 
that, instead of following it as a lonely 
road, it will now be a joint adventure. 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
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“Pll polish your shoes free,’ 


said Sam, “if you'll polish my soul on Sundays.” 


Shining 
More Than Shoes 


By LESLIE E. DUNKIN 


AK A HERO-WORSHIPPING sON, I accom- 
panied my minister-father at every 
possible opportunity. Thirty some years 
ago, the two of us were in the business dis- 
trict of an Oregon town to which we had 
just moved. It was late Saturday after- 
noon, and my father was looking forward 
to another busy Sunday. 

“Let’s stop at Sam’s and get our shoes 
shined,” my father suggested. 

Sam had a cubby-hole in a building on 
the main street, just large enough for a 
tiny heating stove and four shoeshine 
chairs with space to snap his polish cloth 
while shining. 

“Sam,” my father suggested, “I want 
you to come to the morning and evening 
services tomorrow at our church.” 

Sam’s eyes sparkled with beaming ap- 
preciation, but demurred. “If I'd come 
to your services, your church members 
would move away from me. They would 
think about me being there rather than 
about God being there. I don’t want to 
spoil their worship.” 

My father was not one to be refused 
so he persisted, “You come to the service 
and sit in the next-to-the-front row. None 
of the members sit that far front.” 

“Tll do that!” Sam promised. 

When Sam had finished shining our 
shoes, he refused to take any money for it. 

“T'll polish your shoes free each Satur- 
day night,” he volunteered, “if you'll pol- 
ish my soul on Sundays at your church.” 


June 25, 1949 


The two men shook hands on this agree- 
ment. After that, week in and week out, 
during my father’s ministry in that Oregon 
community, he would go to Sam’s shoe- 
shining parlor on Saturdays, and Sam 
would attend both the morning and eve- 
ning church services, sitting in the next-to- 
the-front row. 

After this agreement had continued for 
several months, I went alone one after- 
noon to Sam’s place of business. He wel- 
comed me as though I were as important 
as the mayor of the town. I explained that 
I did not want my shoes shined. I asked 
to sit in the farthest chair from the front 
door, to watch him shine shoes. My youth- 
ful curiosity was well rewarded. 


Mex CAME and men went, in almost a 
steady stream. Sam talked to all of them. 
Most of them he knew and was acquainted 
with what business or work they did. Many 
came with a worried or studied frown on 
their faces. No complaints or criticism 
came from Sam about anything. He was 
intent upon shining their hearts and faces 
as well as their shoes. As naturally as 
others might talk about the weather, Sam 
wove into the conversation something 
about the need and importance of God for 
their lives. Each time Sam finished a shoe- 
shine with a sincere man-to-man, “God 
bless you!” Though I was only a boy 
then, I realized that I was in the presence 
of a real Christian. 


(This is the second of the series of stories 
submitted for PRESBYTERIAN Lire’s Special Con- 
test on “The most unforgettable Christian char- 
acter I ever knew,.’’) 


BEGIN YOUR MARRIAGE 
(Continued from page 22 


which saves the day as nothing else can. 
Humor, of course, doesn’t mean wittiness, 
and certainly not wisecracks. Humor is the 
ability to keep things in proper relation- 
ship. To keep the small nuisances unim- 
portant, and to make the big griefs bear- 
able; not to mistake the mood of a tired 
moment for the hidden meaning of a 
month. Humor even more than justice it- 
self has a pair of scales in her hand. But 
humor, unlike justice, wears no bandage 
over her eyes. If anything, a sense of 
humor wears good strong specs to see 
what others might overlook. 

How can you tell whether or not you 
have the real talent required for making 
a good marriage? Well, there’s one very 
simple measurement. You have a pretty 
good chance of being happy in marriage— 
and you'll probably make your marriage- 
partner happy—if by yourself you've 
found life good and rich and worthwhile. 





Puoto CREDITS 
Pace 2: F. F. Zimmerman 
Pace g: Lindsey’s 
Pace 12: Thomas H. Wittkorn 
Pace 23 and 24: Menzies (T. L.—B. L.) 
Pace 25: Joe M. Elkins 
Pace 26: John Rogers 














GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
Spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C25, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP75. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E*R* MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 21 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 13,111. New York 16, N. Y. 














si PULPIT & CHANCEL 
| FURNITURE 


, M Communion Tables—Pulpits—Chairs 


= iia 
J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 


Dept. M7 Scranton 2, Pa 


f 
| Altars—Lecterns—Baptismal Fonts 














DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED 
EXCLUSIVELY BY 

THE MONROE COMPANY, INC. 

64 CHURCH ST. COLFAX, IOWA 
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OW MANY PRESBYTERIANS earn their 

living in the radio and television in- 
dustry? How many Presbyterian clergy- 
men enlarge the reach of their ministry 
by giving their messages electronic wings? 
Walton S. Rankin was able to secure a 
part of the answer by publishing a radio 
questionnaire in a recent issue of the little 
“trade journal” for ministers known as 
Monday Morning. Answers sent in by 
nearly three hundred readers gave the 
names of 165 Presbyterians in the radio 
and television industry and the names of 
230 Presbyterian clergymen who broad- 
cast. 

Twenty-four of these Presbyterian lay- 
men have been invited, and have con- 
sented, to serve as consultants of the 
Presbyterian Radio and Television De- 
partment, which is located at 156 Fifth 
Avenue in New York city. 


Awonc THESE CONSULTANTS are some of 
the most creative minds in American 
broadcasting. To name just a few: Erik 
Barnouw, president of the Radio Script 
Writers’ Guild; Lee McCanne, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Stromberg- 
Carlson Company; Ben Wilbur, of the 
State Department Broadcasts, “Voice of 


America”; Niklaus Hagmann, chief engi- 
neer, WJZ, New York. 

Each of the twenty-four is a key man 
in his field; the career of any one of 
them would contain stories of trail-blazing 
accomplishment in radio or television. 


Nexsews HacMANN, for example, ac- 
companied ministers S. Franklin Mack and 
Everett C. Parker in their 37,000-mile 
trip through China, India, Japan, Pakis- 
tan, and eight other countries last year 
to discover the use being made by the 
Christian forces of radio and pictures. 
His technical counsel has already saved 
thousands of dollars for the mission boards 
associated with the Foreign Mission Con- 
ference of North America and has stimu- 
lated them to a greater appreciation of 
the vast opportunities for the spreading of 
the Gospel through the use of these media 
of mass communication. 

Albert G. Zink, supervisor of programs, 
Television Station WRGB, Schenectady, 
New York, was the moving spirit in the 
first religious workshop in history, which 
enjoyed the hospitality of Station WRGB 
for a week last November. Six Presbyteri- 
ans were in the group which received the 
disciplines of that intensive week. 

Ben Wilbur produced two of the forty- 
one radio programs broadcast during the 
meeting of the r61st General Assembly in 
Buffalo. His “Round-the-World Report,” 
carried by Station WBEN, was composed 

















for a closer walk with Good 


DAILY DEVOTIONAL READINGS 


Abundant Living, by E. Stanley Jones, 
Daily guidance into Christian matur- 
ity. Pocket Size, 384 Paces. $1.25 
Making a Go of Life, by Roy L. 
Smith. How every person can realize 
his God-given possibilities of greatness. 
Pocket Size, 352 Paces. $1.25 
Meditations for Women, Jean Beaven 
Abernethy, ed. Written by women for 
women—s piritual refreshment for 
every day. Pocket Size, 384 Paces. $1.25 
Meditations for Men, by Daniel Rus- 
sel. Virile daily messages of sturdy 
faith. Pocket Size. 384 Paces $1.25 
Remember Now .. . , by Walter D. 
Cavert. Devotions keyed to youth's 
needs and aspirations. Pocket Size, 
224 Paces. $1.25 
The Way, by E. Stanley Jones. Step- 
by-step guidance to victorious Christian 
living. Pocker Size, 384 Paces, $1.25 





at your bookstore . . -ABINGDON-CORKESBURY PRESS 


OTHER BOOKS OF INSPIRATION AND 
DEVOTION 
Altars Under the Sky, by Dorothy 


Wells Pease. The beauty and inspira- 
tion of God's world forms the theme of 
this series of devotional readings. $1.25 
The Evening Altar, by Carl W. Petty. 
Sixteen meditations of beauty and 
quiet thoughtfulness. $1.50 
More Hilltop Verses and Prayers, by 
Ralph §. and Robert E. Cushman. 
Poems of meditations and devotion, 
arranged with scripture passages and 
original prayers. 

Father, We Thank Thee, by William 
A. Clough. 200 graces and 100 prayers, 
planned for family devotions. $1.25 

SELECTED POETRY 

Prayer Poems, compiled by O. V. and 
Helen Armstrong. 238 choice poems 
which are prayers and 64 poems about 
prayer. $1.75 
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of many messages recorded on tape and 
wire by native Christians all over the 
globe and sent by mail to the Foreign Mis- 
sions Board. He conducted a discussion 
of “The Future of the Church in China,” 
with Gerald F. Winfield and Lloyd §, 
Ruland, which was carried by Station 
WGR. 

Lee McCanne reports that his company, 
Stromberg-Carlson, has shown an unusual 
amount of “brotherly love” in connection 
with the building of their television Sta- 
tion WHTM on Pinnacle Hill, overlook- 
ing Rochester, New York, and its envi- 
rons. They are saving each television fam- 
ily an average of seventy-five dollars in- 
stallation charge by inviting the other two 
companies which will operate television 
stations in Rochester to share their tower, 
real estate, road, water, and power con- 
nections. The tower has been designed to 
carry three television transmitting an- 
tennae and two FM antennae. The other 
stations have accepted this cooperative in- 
vitation with the result that television 
receivers within a radius of twenty-five 
miles will require only a wire under a rug 
or a simple indoor antenna designed to re- 
ceive from a single direction. 


Gacace Tuomas Fry, director of sales, 
American Broadcasting Company, per- 
suaded the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company to sponsor the fine religious pro- 
gram “The Greatest Story Ever Told.” 
Anton Pilversack, electronics equipment 
expert, provided helpful counsel for the 
installation of the monitoring and record- 
ing equipment of the Presbyterian Radio 
and Television Department. Erik Barnouw 
wrote the script of the history-making 
broadcast “One Great Hour.” 

It is plain that these men have already 
demonstrated the depth of their interest in 
religious radio. Gathering them into one 
body, in the service of the Church, can 
only presage new vigor and further pro- 
fessional polish in the radio and television 
ministry. —C.rayton T. GRriswoLp 


- EASY WORK 


Do you think the work God gives us to 
do is never easy? Jesus says His yoke 
is easy, His burden is light. People some- 
times refuse to do God’s work just be- 
cause it is easy. This is sometimes be- 
cause they cannot believe that easy work 
is His work; but there may be a very bad 
pride in it. . . . Some, again, accept it 
with half a heart and do it with half a 
hand. But however easy any work may 
be, it cannot be well done without taking 
thought about it. And such people, in- 
stead of taking thought about their work, 
generally take thought about the morrow, 
in which no work can be done any more 
than in yesterday. The Holy Present! 

—Georce MacDonaLp 
From The Seaboard Parish 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
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Enos was afraid, and as he crept along, he kept glancing over his shoulder 


The Boy Who Stayed Home 


By MARJORIE LYNDON SMITH 


nos Hart was different from the other 

boys. He had to use a cane to help 
him walk. So he could never take part in 
the ball games and sports that the other 
boys loved. 

Later when people began to grumble 
over the rule of the English king and the 
boys began to drill on the village green, 
Enos had to stand back and watch them. 

Then one sunny day all the boys and 
young men marched away to join the 
Continental Army under the command of 
Colonel Warner. 

Enos was too big a boy to cry, but he 
went away by himself and tned to under- 
stand why he couldn’t have been like the 
other boys. “I would so like to serve my 
country and my God,” he murmured. “In- 
stead .. .” he buried his head in his arms, 
“I am useless.” 

The next day the innkeeper came to 
him. “I need a boy to help me now Dan- 
hy’s gone away,” he said. “I don’t know 
as you'll be much use but if you'd like to 
Ws cat, 

So Enos went to work at the inn. He 
helped in the kitchen. He swept out the 
rooms. He even waited on table. The inn- 
keeper declared he was more help than 
he'd have believed possible. 

Though this made Enos happy, he never 
forgot that he had to stay home with the 
women and babies and old people. 


One morning he was startled awake by 
the deep throb of drums. He limped to the 
window and looked down at a company 
of red-coated soldiers entering the inn 
yard. When the innkeeper called to him he 
went down fearfully. He’d never expected 
to see a British soldier. He had pictured 
them as something fearsome. But now he 
discovered that they were much like the 
men of the village who’d gone away. And 
though they kept him busy all day waiting 
on them, they were not unkind. 


T mat EVENING he entered the private 
room where the officers were supping. He 
was carrying a platter of cold meat. He 
halted just inside the door, staring. The 
officers were gathered about the table, 
looking at a map. 

“There is Bennington.” The British 
colonel touched the map. “Stark is losing. 
But if Warner comes up with his force he 
may turn the tide. We must cut off War- 
ner here. We'll march at dawn. We’ll sur- 
prise him and... .” 

“Colonel,” a captain said urgently. “The 
ea 

The colonel whirled. He stared at Enos’s 
white face. Then he looked at his slight 
form and twisted foot. “What harm can 
he do us? He can't leave the village. 
He’s lame. And all the roads are guarded. 


A PAGE FOR CHILDREN 


Keep a still tongue, boy,” he said sternly, 
“else you'll suffer.” 

“Yes, sir,” Enos stammered. 

Later that night when he should have 
been in bed, Enos left the inn and pain- 
fully made his way up the hill behind the 
village. The roads were guarded but Enos 
knew more than one path that wound 
through the hills. As he crept along, he 
kept glancing over his shoulder. Suppose 
the colonel sent soldiers after him? He was 
terribly afraid, but he hurried on as fast 
as he could. After a time he came to a 
farmhouse and found a horse he could 
borrow. After that he made better time. 

It was not yet dawn when he rode into 
Colonel Warner’s headquarters and begged 
to be taken to the colonel. 

He gasped out his story. The colonel 
questioned him closely, then left, and 
Enos heard him barking out sharp orders. 


Exos DROPPED DOWN on a stool, ex- 
hausted. When the colonel came back, 
Enos looked up with tears in his eyes. 
“Was I in time?” he asked. “I’ve wanted 
so to help. I wanted so to be a soldier like 
the other boys.” 

“We'll take Bennington from the Brit- 
ish, that’s how much you've helped,” the 
colonel told him. He rested his hand on 
Enos’s shoulder. “Lad, sometimes the very 
thing that keeps you from your heart’s 
desire is the thing that brings it to you 
in the end. You've been more help to 
vour country than a regiment of soldiers.” 





TO THE CHURCH... 
FROM THE CHURCH... 
FOR THE CHURCH... 








TEAS: + society 


This is an unusual check. It is made payable 
to a Westminster Fellowship Society, a Church 
organization. It is drawn on the account of 
PRESBYTER!IAN LIFE, a Church magazine. 
It calls for payment of money to be used for 
Church purposes. 

This check is just a sample of scores of 
checks written in recent weeks to Westminster 
Fellowship societies who canvassed Church 
homes for subscriptions to PRESBYTERIAN 


LIFE 


The Promotion 


Department 
PRESBYTERIAN and information for earning commissions by 


321 South Fourth Street 
Philadelphia 6, Penna. 


LIFE. The amount is $51.00, payable to a 
group of young people who sold 102 subscrip- 
tions, earning for their treasury 50c per sub- 
scription. 

Now, any group in your Church can earn 
similar commissions. You needn't even wait 
for a check from PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. De- 
duct your own commissions. If you sell at 
least twenty subscriptions, the commission is 
50c per subscription-year. 


Please send me the necessary materials 


selling subscriptions to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE: 





Just send this coupon to The Pro- 
motion Department of PRESBY- 
TERIAN LIFE. Materials, helps, and 


name of church 





sample copies of your Church maga- located where ? 


zine will come to you. The commis- 
sions will help your treasury. The 
magazine will help each family which 


Church office you hold 
We will visit homes in this canvass. 





receives it. name of group to 
conduct the canvass 








There will be of us working on this project. 
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